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London Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#m re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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In reviewing the library record of the year 
just closed a first place, as usual, must be 
given to the development of libraries through 
the continued benefactions of Andrew Carne- 
gie. Besides the stream of new gifts that has 
been constant through the year, there has been 
a steady growth resulting from previous Car- 
negie grants. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for library 
purposes in the United States reached a total 
for the year of five and a half million dollars, 
distributed among one hundred and seventeen 
places in twenty-nine states and two terri- 
The majority of these gifts were for 
library buildings in the smaller and more re- 
mote communities, ranging in amount from 
ten to thirty thousand dollars; but parallel 
with this policy Mr. Carnegie has shown his 
desire to extend the library facilities of the 
great cities by gifts ranging in size from two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to a mil- 
lion and a half, for the establishment of 
branch libraries in Philadelphia, Washington 
and Cleveland. For the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh an additional million and a half 
provides perfected equipment and administra- 
tion in the magnificent building to be com- 
pleted at a cost of five million dollars. The 
cnly gift not restricted to purposes of build- 
ing or equipment was that of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to Western Reserve University 
for the establishment and endowment of a 
library training school — significant in its in- 
dication of the importance of proper library 
administration. 


tories. 


LisraRY meetings furnished a large part 
of the activities of the year. The Niagara 
Falls Conference of the American Library 
Association, with an attendance of over seven 
hundred, ranks as one of the largest and 
busiest of the annual meetings, but its 
effectiveness was hampered by an _ over- 
crowded program and a volume of business 
too great for proper consideration. Never- 


theless it had important results, in the begin- 
ning of direct effort for the establishment of 
a central Library Association headquarters, 
in the decision to make the 1904 meeting an 
international conference in connection with 


the St. Louis exposition, and in the renewed 
effort to mitigate the burdens imposed on li- 
braries by the existing system of net prices 
for books. The meetings of the various state 
associations seem to have been unusually well 
attended, and library institutes have been a 
marked feature of association work. Rhode 
Island is the latest state to organize a state 
association, and in Colorado a second libra- 
ry commission for travelling library extension 
was established. 

Tuere have been serious losses to the libra- 
ry world by death, at home and abroad. In 
this country the library profession has lost in 
the late Charles Ammi Cutter one whose ser- 
vices to the cause of library advancement are 
an enduring memorial and whose name will 
always be beloved and honored; in Miss Han- 
nah James a pioneer in the ranks of women 
librarians, whose devoted life and beautiful 
character were a benediction to her com- 
munity and her friends; and in the younger 
Miss James one whose talent and charm 
had made for her a wide circle of friends in 
America and in Great Britain. Abroad the 
death of Dr. Karl Dziatzko at the beginning 
of the year removed a librarian and a scholar 
who stood for the best and most progressive 
elements in modern German librarianship, 
while at the close of the twelvemonth comes 
news of the death of Dr. Otto Hartwig, one 
of the most distinguished of German libra- 
rians, for twenty years editor of the Central- 
blatt fur Bibliothekswesen, the official journal 
of German libraries 


In Great Britain the year may be regarded 
as one of marked development. Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gifts for buildings, scattered lavishly 
through the United Kingdom, were undoubt- 
edly in large measure responsible for the dis- 
cussion of improved equipment and the need 
of training for librarians that has been awak- 
ened in British library circles. The Leeds 
meeting of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom is generally accepted as the 
most important meeting yet held, and the 
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papers there presented are striking evidence 
of the high quality, timeliness and interest of 
the program. It was preceded by a joint con- 
ference on libraries and public education, held 
at Oxford under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity Extension authorities, which paved the 
way for the further discussion of educational 
work for public libraries at the Leeds meet- 
ing. The development of reference work, 
association with other public educational 
movements, the provision of library facilities 
for children, and the need of systematic tech- 
nical instruction in librarianship, are the sub- 
jects to which the attention of English libra- 
rians has been especially attracted, and the 
interest aroused is likely to lead to definite 
action and excellent results. 


In its bibliographical record the year was 
not unfruitful. Perhaps the most notable pub- 
lication, in its purpose if not in its accom- 
plishment, is the first volume of the “Ameri- 
can bibliography” in which Mr. Charles Evans 
has attempted the elaborate record of the be- 
ginnings of American book production. The 
“United States catalog” in its revised and en- 
larged edition for 1902 is a compact and use- 
ful guide to books in print; while Growoll 
and Eames’ “Three centuries of English book- 
trade bibliography” is a contribution of per- 
manent value to the materials for book trade 
history. The printed catalog cards issued by 
the Library of Congress have become indis- 
pensable in many libraries and their use is 
constantly increasing, while the details of 
their preparation and distribution have been 
brought to a high degree of efficiency. The A. 
L. A. Publishing Board has concentrated most 
of its energies upon the completion of the 
Portrait index, which it is hoped to publish 
within the present year and was represented 
by no publication, while the five-yearly volume 
of Poole, covering the period 1897-1902, 
brings this great series of periodical indexes 
closely up to date. Abroad an important ad- 
dition to the literature of library administra- 
tion was made by James D. Brown in his 
“Manual of library economy”; Ernest D. 
Baker’s “Descriptive guide to the best fiction” 
is one of the most successful attempts yet 
made toward the “evaluation” of fiction; the 
British Museum has continued its admirable 
“Subject index of modern works,” and suc- 
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cessive volumes of the great “International 
catalogue of scientifie literature” has ap- 
peared. The London Library Catalogue is an 
interesting example of compact and effective 
record, and in the first volume of his reprint 
of the “Term catalogues” Professor Edward 
Arber has made a notable contribution to 
English bibliography. 


Tue new A. L. A. committee on book prices 
has made a good start in sending out a first 
memorandum on “Book-buying,” which has 
already reached most libraries, but which is 
reprinted elsewhere. Librarians of course 
feel it their duty to obtain for their con- 
stituencies the best books “at the least cost” 
by all reasonable and legitimate means, and 
many suggestions in the little circular, into 
which so much information has been packed, 
should be of help. The circular especially 
points out discrepancies between American and 
English prices for the same books, to which 
publishers should on general principles give 
heed, and one result of the endeavors of this 
committee may be a solution of the whole 
question on broader lines. The committee in 
response to its circular has already received 
many additional suggestions from librarians, 
and further bulletins may be expected from 
time to time. 


Communications. 


A CORRECTION. 


Mr. Anprew C, Wuirtr, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has very kindly called my attention to 
an error in my review of Miss Simpson’s 
“Syllabus” (December L. 3.), which I hasten 
to acknowledge. In that review I said “An 
investigation of the most recent works on 
paleography has failed to reveal any instance 
of the papyrus in the codex, or book form.” I 
did not, however, examine the special treat- 
ises on papyri, as I should have done before 
writing the sentence. Mr. White cites the 
Aéya ‘Inoot edited by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1897 as an instance, and on examining Ken- 
yon’s “Paleography of Greek Papyri” I find 
that eight other instances of papyrus in the 
codex form are known to him. Mr. Kenyon’s 
remark, p. 25, “The rise of the codex was ac- 
companied by the rise of vellum, and the papy- 
rus period, so far as Greek literary works are 
concerned, was then coming to an end,” is a 
perfectly just statement of the conditions. 

Won. Warner BisnHop. 
Princeton University Lrprary. 
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It is a valuable exercise to examine into 
the origin and uses of the things that we have 
been accustomed to take for granted and to 
regard almost as part of the accepted order of 
nature. The result will often be startling 
and it will always be salutary, if the examiner 
be sane and conservative. Therefore a very 
good way to begin a discussion of statistics 
is to query whether they are of present value 
at all, or whether they are old fashioned 
rubbish and had better be discarded. 
Statistics are the numerical statements of 
results or facts. Now thousands of individ- 
uals and thousands of bodies — families, clans, 
associations, that accomplish much in this 
world, go on very well without keeping any 
record at all of what they do. This is indis- 
putable. On the other hand we shall see that 
as work is done well and carefully there is an 
increasing disposition to make and keep a 
record of results; and as the work extends in 
scope and complexity, the record, too, becomes 
more complex. Take, for instance, the record 
of so apparently simple a transaction as the 
payment and receipt of money. The individ- 
ual who has little of it to receive and dis- 
burse may go all his life without keeping so 
much as a cash account, much less a set of 
books. He may even spend a considerable 
income in the same way, including the main- 
tenance of a household and the support of a 
family, and he may, on the whole, do it wisely 
and well. Yet of two men of the same means, 
one of whom should conduct his affairs thus, 
while the other kept a rational system of 
household and personal accounts, the latter 
would universally be regarded as pursuing the 
better course. And as we pass from this to 
the conduct of a business we recognize that 
the man who engages in commerce without 
keeping proper accounts is a fool and courts 
failure, and that the larger the business and 
the more widespread the interests, the more 
complicated and extensive must be the book- 
keeping. A large commercial concern may 


* Read before New Jersey Library Association, 
Passaic, N. J., Oct. 28, 1903. 
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By Artuur E. Bostwick, Chief of Circulating Department, New York Public Library 


thus employ a special department with a iarge 
staff of men simply to keep record of its finan 
cial transactions. This is probably the most 
ancient kind of statistical record and the one 
whose usefulness is most generally recognized 

In like manner another common and useful 
statistical record —the inventory, or list of 
articles on hand—although not commonly 
and regularly taken by the individual, becomes 
absolutely necessary in the smallest kind of 
business, and without it the merchant can have 
absolutely no idea of whether he is conducting 
his business at a profit or a When 
we go on further and examine the conduct of 
great commercial or manufacturing concerns 
we find that the statistical department be- 
comes of increasing importance, the details 
collected by it multiply and the staff of per 
sons whose sole duty it is to collect and to 
discuss them may be very considerable. That 
a great manufacturing company would waste 
time and money on a task of no value is in 
conceivable, and there is thus a very strong 
presumption that statistics are worth ‘some 
thing. Even where bodies of men have so 
little power of corporate action that they can 
not collect statistics for themselves, it is gen 
erally deemed a proper expenditure of the 
public money to do so at the 
hence governments 


loss. 


common cost, 
maintain 
bureaus, whose duty it is not 


great census 


only to count 
heads every few years but to tell the farmer 
how much wheat he raises, the merchant how 
much merchandise he exports, and so on. 

Is the free public library an institution that 
will be benefited by the collection, tabulation 
and discussion of the results of its 
far as they can be numerically expressed ? 
What are the objects of such collection in the 
instances enumerated? In the first 
place, they are to satisfy mere curiosity. If 
such curiosity is trivial, the collection of 
Statistics is evidently useless, and I am afraid 
that more than a little of it, public and pri 
vate, falls under this head. But curiosity, 
even when it goes no further, may be per 


fectly legitimate. Especially is this so about 


work, so 


above 
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one’s own affairs. When a man is attempting 
anything he is naturally curious to know 
whether he has succeeded or not; and to find 
out, if possible, precisely how far he has gone 
in the desired direction. He may have prop- 
erty enough to support him beyond all doubt, 
but it is quite right that he should want to 
keep a list of his stocks and bonds and to 
know whether they have risen or fallen in 
value during the year. Still further, curiosity 
about other people’s affairs may be legitimate, 
as, for instance, when one is responsible for 
their proper conduct in greater or less degree. 
In the same way the trustees of a free public 
library, representing the public at large, by 
whom the library is supported and carried on, 
have a right to know all possible particulars 
regarding the way in which their librarian has 
carried on his work and the results he has 
reached in it, and the municipality in turn 
should require of the trustees a strict account 
of the funds that they have administered. 
All this information, so far as it can be stated 
numerically, constitutes a mass of statistics, 
and this one reason amply justifies its collec- 
tion and would justify a much larger number 
of tables than is usually given in a library 
report, provided only that the information is 
to the point and is or should be in public 
demand. 

But we cannot stop here. A free library, 
it is true, is not a money-making concern, but 
it certainly should be run on business prin- 
ciples. The public puts into it a large sum of 
money and has a right to expect certain re- 
turns, which are none the less definite that 
they cannot themselves be represented in dol- 
lars and cents. The library statistic books are 
therefore, in a way, the records of the busi- 
ness; they show whether it is being con- 
ducted conservatively or wastefully, at a pro- 
fit or at a loss. And as all these record books 
are open, they enable us, or should enable us 
to make instructive comparisons between the 
methods and results of one institution and 
those of another. 

Sut even this is not all. It is a maxim of 
this strenuous age that all things are good or 
bad according to the results to which they 
lead, not in the narrow sense that “the end 
justifies the means,” but in the broader sense 
that we must know things by their fruits 
The man who said “I go, sir,” and went not, 
was judged by his acts, not by his words; 


and no matter how much knowledge we store 
up and how many tables of data we collect, 
we shall be derelict in our duty if we regard 
this as an end in itself. The state of mind in 
which the Mahatma spends his life in im- 
passivity, contemplating inward things and 
making no outward motion, may have certain 
advantages, but it is not consonant with the 
spirit of this age and this land. By which I 
mean that when we have found out something 
from our statistics we must do something 
with it. More; we must so direct our statis- 
tical investigations that they bear directly on 
a possible course of action. This is done by 
the great manufacturing concerns that main- 
tain statistical departments; but we all use 
statistics in this way. If a boy wants to go 
to the circus he first looks through his pockets 
to see whether he has enough cash. Here is 
the germ of a statistical investigation con- 
ducted for the specific purpose of getting in- 
formation on which future action is to be 
based. Here sometimes, where the oppor- 
tunity of collecting statistics is very great, 
and expense is no object, is a good excuse 
for gathering a great deal that would seem 
to be useless, with the expectation that some 
of it may turn out to be interesting and 
may suggest some line of work that had 
not previously been thought of. To go as 
far as this, the institution must be large and 
rich. 

But how many of us do anything with our 
statistics? How many collect statistics along 
special lines to assist in deciding what we 
shall do along those lines? How many of us, 
rather, consider that, when our statistics have 
been collected, a disagreeable task has been 
done, and put them behind us till the year 
rolls round again? 

Perhaps we have had enough now of the 
philosophy of statistics. Let us see what 
concrete kinds of statistics are necessary and 
in what order of importance. 

First comes an itemized account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This is so obvious 
that it is not generally considered as library 
statistics at all. But it may and should be 
extended a little. Look at all your other 
tables of statistics through financial spectacles. 
Compare your receipts with your population. 
How much does your town give per capita 
for library work? Compare this figure with 
the same for other towns. Compare your 
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expenditures with your circulation. How 
much has your library cost you per book cir- 
culated? Compare your expenditure for books 
with the number purchased and tell us the 
average cost of a book and how this compares 
with the cost in former years. Do this for a 
half-dozen other phases of your work and put 
the result in as many brief, crisp sentences 
If you haven’t room in your report, cut out 
some of the platitudes; we all insert them in 
moments of weakness and, once in, it some- 
times requires an earnest search to detect and 
expunge them. 

Next in importance comes an account of 
your books — how many there are in the li- 
brary, on what subjects, and how many have 
been added during the year in each subject; 
how many gifts you have had; how many 
books have been lost. This involves taking 
a careful inventory at least once a year. You 
see I am putting this before any account of 
circulation. A good many libraries take no 
inventory or take it at too infrequent intervals, 
because they have no time. 
say you have no time to keep a cash account 
This is business and comes first. Leave off 
counting your circulation if you must, but 
keep count of the public property in your care 
as conscientiously as you keep count of the 
money in your cash drawer. 
nothing else make a simple enumeration of 
volumes without taking account of classes, 
but do it thoroughly. The trouble with the 
inventory is that, like the old-fashioned house- 
cleaning, it is usually done all at once and 
becomes an annual bugbear. One way of 
making it easier is to spread it over the year, 
counting and reporting one class every month 
and treating it as a part of the regular rou- 
tine. In this category of statistical records 
comes the list of your books, which you must 
surely have in some form, even though you 
may not have accession book, shelf list and 
dictionary catalog. For statistical purposes, 
indeed, the last-named may be left out of 
account. 

Next in order of importance come statis- 
tics of circulation. You should know how 
many books are given out for home use every 
day and how these are distributed among 
the classes. Do not adhere too strictly to your 
classification. Subdivide and combine your 


You might as well 


If you can do 


classes so that the results will be of interest 
Always remember 


to your particular public. 
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in discussing these statistics that they are 
not so much a record of work done as a rough 
proportional indication of that work, and are 
therefore of relative, not of absolute interest. 
You are not to attach any meaning to the fact, 
taken by itself, that your circulation was 5280 
for the month of May, but if you find that it 
was only 3120 in the previous May you may 
justly conclude that the work of your library 
is increasing. 

In the circulation category comes the record 
of the hall or library use of books, the refer 
ence use, and the books outstanding at any 
particular time. Hall use is very difficult to 
keep in a free access library, but an attempt 
should be made to do so. It is not quite 
synonymous with reference use. If a man sits 
down in your library and actually reads a 
novel without taking it home, that is hall or 
library use, but not reference use. If he 
merely refers to the same book to find out 
about some character, that is reference use 
It is evidently hard to separate these and 
many libraries do not attempt to do so. In 
others, where there is a reference 
room, any use of books in this room is re 
The number of 


separate 


corded as “reference use.” 
books outstanding should be taken at least 
once a monch, simply by counting the cards 
in the circulation tray. This very 
easy to ascertain, very accurate, and is inter 


item 1S 


esting and useful in more than one way. 
Last in the list of the necessary items of 
statistics comes that of readers or users of 


the library —the most interesting in some 
ways, and the most disappointingly vague 
Presumably your users fill out some kind. of 
blank form of application and their 
names entered in a book. It is therefore easy 
to give, as is usually done, the total registra- 
tion and its this 1s 
evidently not the number of actual users of 
the library. Who the 
The expression itself is vague. 
plete you should have the numbers of those 
who have used the library within one, two, 
and three days, and so on back indefinitely 
There is no place where the line may be drawn 
between “live” and But 
Statistics are too elaborate to collect regular- 
ly, so that the ordinary library leaves this 
subject in its pristine mistiness. There are 
some pretty variations of it, however, which 
may be gone into if there is time For in 


have 


annual increase. 


are “actual users”: 
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stance, how are your users divided, according 
to occupation? This you can ascertain from 
your applications provided the applicant is 
required to state his occupation. Here again 
the result is for registered users, not actual 
users. Again, how are your users distributed 
topographically? The result of this inquiry 
may be shown graphically on a map, and it is 
particularly valuable when one is thinking of 
moving or of establishing a branch; but it 
takes more time than is at the disposal of most 
librarians. 

Here, I believe, ends the enumeration of 
necessary kinds of statistics. In each kind 
the colleciion may be reduced to a minimum; 
but the librarian must, if the library is to be 
maintained at all, keep a cash account, count 
the books, and make some kind of a list of 
them. Also, if at all possible, she or he must 
be able to tell how many books are circulated 
and how many users’ names are on the books. 
This is the minimum; the maximum is fixed 
only by considerations of time and usefulness. 
First among the kinds of statistics that are 
rot absolutely necessary, but interesting and 
often yseful, is that of routine work done — 
letters written, visits made, cards written. 
This may easily be carried to excess. Then 
there is the enormous class in which the data 
are obtained not directly, but by comparison 
of other data. To this class belong the finan- 
cial comparisons already noted. For instance, 
by comparing the circulation of separate 
classes with the total we get class percentages 
—a very useful type of statistics ; by compar- 
ing circulation with books on shelves we get 
the average circulation of each book, etc. 
There is no end to the varieties of this class 
of statistics, and they may be rated all the 
way from “very valuable” to “useless” or 
even “nonsensical.” The whole class would 
require a separate paper to discuss. 

Let all these statistics tell the truth. Let 
them be clear. Tell exactly what they mean. 
Otherwise they will certainly mislead and are 
worse than useless. It is well to accompany 
every table with an explanatory note telling 
exactly how the data were obtained and 
whether they are of a high or a low degree 
of accuracy. In case you do not know, for 
instance, whether the word “juvenile” as gen- 


erally used means the entire circulation among 
children, or the circulation in the children’s 
room, or is merely short for “juvenile fiction,” 
decide what it shall mean in your case and 
then state distinctly what it means. Read 
over other library reports critically and when 
you find any statistics that are vague, see to 
it that that particular kind of vagueness does 
not occur in your own tables. 

And after it is all over, ask yourself, Now 
what shall I do with all this? In this paper 
only a few suggestions can be made. Take 
first, the financial data. If you find that your 
town is giving less per capita or less per book 
circulated than the average, let it be your 
business to make it give more. There is a 
task that will fill up your spare moments. If 
you are paying for books more per book than 
other libraries, try to buy more cheaply. If 
your inventory shows a great loss of books by 
theft, try to reduce it next year by greater 
vigilance. If your circulation is decreasing 
ask the reason why. Get at it if you can and 
remedy it if possible. If your circulation 
shows a sudden increase in a particular class, 
investigate that and meet it, if proper, by in- 
creased purchases in that class. If a class 
that should circulate well has fallen, try to 
find out why. Is your collection in this class 
small and poor? Make it richer and larger. 
Has interest in the subject fallen off? Try to 
stimulate it. 

In short, instead of regarding your work in 
connection with statistics as done when they 
have been collected, think that it has not yet 
begun. So far as your own work is con- 
cerned, let them serve only as an indication 
of the weak spots that must be strengthened 
and of the promising growths that must be 
encouraged. There are statistics and statis- 
tics. Some are dead; some are alive — vital- 
ized and vitalizing. Not all of the library's 
work can be stated in figures. The largest 
part, the best part, you cannot put into sta- 
tistical tables at all. Yet rightly used, your 
statistics may so guide and direct you along 
the lines of least resistance, even in this 
broader and finer work, that your energies 
may be put forth in it to the best effect — that 
you may aim right and that your shots may 
not go astray. 
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CATALOGING FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 


By THeresa Superintendent of Cataloging, Brooklyn Public Library. 


Ler me enter upon my subject by saying as 
impressively as I can “Do not make a fetish 
of cataloging.” There comes a time in the ex- 
perience of almost every young librarian when 
she thinks of cataloging not as a means to an 
end, but as something of the utmost impor- 
tance in itself. This is a great mistake. Your 
catalog is useful, only as it displays the re- 
sources of your library; therefore be practical 
in the making of it. Do not be tempted from 
the straight path — the path of common sense 
— by alluring vistas on either side. Put your- 
self in the position of the reader who is to 
use the catalog, and you will seldom go astray. 
Shut yourself away from the madding crowd 
of library borrowers, and catalog merely to 
please yourself, and the result may be a very 
chef d’euvre, technically perfect; but not a 
good working tool, the tool that is to help 
both you and your public to make use of the 
full resources of your library. And in con- 
nection with this subject I may quote from a 
paper I prepared two years ago on the “Needs 
of a small library” : 

“The three essentials which I should call 
indispensable for a small library even more 
than for a large one are first, an interested 
and capable governing board; second, a first- 
class librarian; and third, a first-class catalog. 
As a rule the first insures the second, and the 
second, the third. 

“However, even the best librarian does not 
know and cannot remember everything, hence 
the need of a first-class catalog. Any libra- 
rian may have some specialist come in tem- 
porarily and compile a card catalog for her, 
but only a good librarian will know how to 
keep it up and will have the desire to do so. 
The smaller the library, the more complete and 
anaiytic that catalog should be. All the re- 
sources of the library, to the smallest and 
seemingly most trifling, should be made avail- 
able for the public. Every book should be 
analyzed; for though the library may contain 
but a chapter on a certain subject, the fact 
should be made evident. In fact, the less 
material you have, the more you want to ex- 


ploit that little and make every bit of it avail- 
able for the use of your public. If, as in a 
large library, you have from 20 to 100 and 
more entire books bearing on a given subject, 
you can afford to ignore all small mention of 
that subject which may be found incorporated 
in other works. A great deal has been said 
about a good librarian being better than the 
best catalog. That is not so. In the first 
place, the best librarian, though she may have 
a marvellous, mnever-yet-met-with-in-my-ex- 
perience memory, cannot know or remember 
the contents of every work in the library. If 
she is asked for a list of titles on, let us sup- 
pose, William Dean Howells, will she be able 
to say, without consulting her catalog, that 
articles about him may be found in Bolton’s 
‘Famous American authors,’ pp. 258-285, and 
in Rideing’s ‘Boyhood of living authors,’ pp. 
14-85 respectively? If she is asked for some 
book on Constantinople, and her library con- 
tains nothing but the mention made of it in 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘Lands of the Saracens,’ pp. 
324-354, will she find the information ready 
on the tip of her tongue; will she not rather 
be apt to say, ‘We have no book on that sub- 
ject,’ unless her catalog is such as will supply 
her with that fact? 

“In the second place, the librarian is not 
always in the library and cannot be in all 
parts of it at the same time. In the third 
place, the librarian may become ill or even die 
or get married before she has had time to 
pass on her wonderful memory to her as- 
sistant. 

“It has been said that the open shelf system 
minimizes the use of the card catalog by the 
public. Alas, that it should be so. The books 
on the shelves do not indicate the resources 
of the library in a circulating system. Many 
books come in only to go out again almost 
immediately, particularly when the supply is 
inadequate. The devouring fiction reader is 
not tempted away from his favorite hunting 
ground as of yore. The librarian, however, 


can and should always make the best possible 
use of her catalog, and so help and influence 
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her constituency. The entries on the catalog 
cards should be full enough to be clear with- 
out being too long. All imprint, with the ex- 
ception of the number of volumes, the place 
and date of publication, and, in some cases 
perhaps, information regarding illustrations, 
portraits, or maps, may be dispensed with. 
(In the Brooklyn Public Library we now sup- 
ply even less than this on the cards and find 
that they meet every requirement of the bor- 
rowers in our various branches.) Too much 
information is apt to confuse the public. Sub- 
ject entries should be carefully thought out 
and made, with cross references, whenever 
there is the least indication of their useful- 
ness. 

“It will be found of the greatest possible 
benefit to the library, if from the very begin- 
ning the fiction is annotated, shortly and con- 
cisely, and the necessary subject cards made. 
Many people (women in particular) prefer to 
read history in novel form; and it is certainly 
better that they should read it thus than that 
they should not read it at all. 

“The books of every library, no matter how 
small it may be, should be classified, prefera- 
bly according to some well-known system, like 
the Dewey Decimal classification, for example. 
It always saves time, confusion, and money 
in the long run, if a library is started on a 
proper basis. You may think you can do with- 
out this and that until some future time, but 
you will find that it pays in the end to get 
and to do the needful things in the very be- 
ginning. The time comes but too quickly 
when an imperfect, makeshift system over- 
powers you. Do not postpone too freely and 
readily.” 

Now in making your catalog you should 
make it answer clearly and concisely the fol- 
lowing questions, or it will not avail you to 
have one: 

(1.) What books does the library possess 
by a certain author? for example, what have 
you in the library by Hamilton W. Mabie? 

(2.) Does it contain a book with a certain 
title? eg. Have you “Footing it in Fran- 
conia”? 

(3.) What books have you on a certain sub- 
ject? e.g. What have you in the library on 
Pyrography, Wireless telegraphy, the breeding 
of Belgian hares, and so on? 

Your catalog must also tell where the books 
which these questions indicate are to be 


found, always supposing them to be in their 
proper places on the shelves. 

Your accession book is merely a numerical 
record of your collection. Your shelf list, if 
you have one, is classed in form and will not 
give you nearly the complete information af- 
forded by the catalog. Nor can you use it as 
conveniently and quickly; for, unless you are 
thcroughly familiar with the classification of 
each book, you will not readily find it in the 
shelf list. 

The catalog, then, compiled to convey fully 
such items of information as I have just enu- 
merated, becomes a most useful tool, not only 
satisfying to the public, but a saving of the 
health and strength and time of the librarian. 

If you cannot afford the time or the money 
to have a complete dictionary catalog, at least 
have an author and title catalog, and make use 
of the shelf list as a partial subject catalog 
I say a partial subject catalog, because the 
shelf list, while it will guide you to the books 
in the various classes, will not assist you to 
separate articles or chapters bearing on the 
subject, so that you can answer fully such 
questions as “Give me something on Dutch 
costumes,” or “something about Hallowe'en,” 
or “Have you anything about Coffee houses in 
vour library, or a work about raffia, or about 
national flowers, about Scotch plaids, etc. ?” 

Whether your catalog be simple or complex, 
showing practical common sense or merely a 
desire to be considered erudite, be consistent 
Use always the same set code of rules, which 
you may select for your purpose; make your 
entries uniform and have a practical reason 
for doing things. Think of your successor, 
who will bless you (or the reverse) as she 
finds the work methodically done or done ac- 
cording to a different rule or idea each day 
If you decide one day to put all books on 
tacks under Tacks, do not put the next ad- 
dition on that subject under Nails. Take the 
Library School rules — or others, should you 
prefer them — decide which rules in them you 
wish to adopt, annotate your copy of the rules 
fully, indicating where you would omit, where 
you would change and where you would add 
to the rules. If possible, get a paper-covered 
copy of the rules, send it to your binder, and 
have it interleaved and bound; this will give 
you one blank page for each printed one, on 
which to note your additions, alterations and 
notes. 
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And now let us take up the different cards 
used in a dictionary catalog. We will begin 
with the AUTHOR CARD. One of the first es- 
sentials here is that there should be uniformi- 
ty in the form of the author’s name used as 
a heading. For instance, books by Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens have been published under 
his full name, under its abbreviated form, S. 
L. Clemens, and also more frequently under 
his pseudonymous name or nom-de-plume, 
Mark Twain. If you should decide to place 
all of this author’s books under his real name, 
Clemens, make the reference from Twain and 
enter no books under the latter; conversely, 
if you should prefer to enter his works under 
his pseudonym, make the reference from his 
real name to his pseudonym and enter no 
books under the real name. If vou do not 
follow this rule exactly, you will have works 
by the same author appearing in different 
parts of the catalog under the various name 
headings you have chosen, and so will not be 
able to fulfil that first requisite of a good cata- 
loger, which is to be able to answer the ques- 
tion “What books does the library contain by 
a certain author?” 

Be consistent not only in the form of the 
name you adopt, but in the fulness you de- 
cide to use. If you enter one author’s works 
under his surname, with the initials of his 
forenames, do this for all authors; and espe- 
cially avoid inconsistency in this matter in the 
case of a number of books by the same author. 
That is, if you are entering books under the 
heading Whitney, William Dwight, enter all 
this author’s works under this heading; and 
moreover in the same catalog it would mani- 
festly be inconsistent to have the heading, 
Whittier, J. G. A moment's thought too will 
show that a question of filing will present 
itself if there is inconsistency in entering an 
author, part of his works being under his full 
name and part under his surname with ini- 
tials, It is immaterial which form of name 
you adopt or how fully you give it ; but which- 
ever you adopt, adhere to it under all cir- 
cumstances and make cross references from 
the form you do not use to the one you use. 
I should not advise the use of full names in 
small libraries, except where two authors have 
the same initials, in which case I should write 
out the Christian name; or, if the Christian 
names be alike, supply dates of birth and 
death to differentiate. For all anonymous 
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books, leave the top line blank, to be filled in 
when the authorship is discovered 

On the author card, give the title pretty 
fully, but omit all matter not really essential, 
all that part of the title which is merely repe- 
tition and neither adds to the value of the 
title nor gives information not already fur- 
nished by the first part of the title. Omit also 
all initial articles (unless really needed to 
make sense) and all unnecessary introductory 
words of well-known titles, such as History 
of Henry Esmond, Life and adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, Adventures of Oliver Twist, 
History of David Copperfield, etc 

Give the number of volumes and the copy 
right date (rather than the date of publica 
tion) only, as imprint for works of fiction 
You will rarely, almost never, be called upon 
to give more particulars. For non-fiction, 
give the date of publication also, if it differs 
more than one year from the date of copy- 
right, particularly for works of science, a sub- 
ject in which books are constantly being writ- 
ten and brought up to date and where the 
dates will often determine the usefulness of a 
book to the borrower. For works of history 
and travel, I should advise all librarians, if 
they wish to make books on these subjects 
especially useful, to insert in the title the dates 
covered, unless as may often happen with a 
book of travel, the date of publication coin 
cides with the date of actual travel. For ex 
ample Macaulay’s “History of England” (that 
is, with the clause “from the accession of 
James the Second” omitted) is a title which 
would lead one unacquainted with the work 
to infer that it covered the entire period of 
English history, at least to the date of publi 
cation. In like manner Burnet’s “History of 
his own time” is rather vague and indefinite 
to one unacquainted with Marco 
Folo’s “Account of Japan and Java,” pub 
lished in Boston in 1892, should certainly have 
the date 1298 inserted in the title 

If the book is one of a series and the serie 
is important or well-known enough to war 
rant it, add the name of the series, in curves 
after your date. 

On the author card, also, give contents for 
all books of short stories, essays, and collec 
tive biography — particularly if you do not 


surnet 


bring out these items as distinct titles or sub 
jects on separate cards under separate head 


ings. For short stories, however, I should 
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not advise making analyticals, unless the sto- 
ries are known under their separate titles or 
have been published separately, either in mag- 
azines or in book form. 

All necessary annotations should appear on 
the author card. By annotations, or notes, 
| mean such necessary information supplied 
by the cataloger as will indicate in the fewest 
possible words (a) the book to which the 
given book is a sequel; (b) the part or parts 
of a set that are missing or as yet unpub- 
lished; (c) the fact that a book has been pub- 
lished under a different title; (d) any defects 
of the book annotated; (e) the treatment or 
characterization or purpose or scope of the 
book, should the title itself not indicate these 
features explicitly enough. For example, I 
have recently seen a book entitled “Domestic 
economy.” In this case the title was certainly 
not very enlightening, since the book treated 
of the domestic economy of the human sys- 
tem, the digestive apparatus, in fact, and not 
at all of what is usually understood by the 
term “Domestic economy.” If you do not feel 
sufficient confidence in your own ability to 
annotate such books clearly and succinctly, 
make use of work already done by experts, 
such as the best annotated catalogs, the 
“American catalogue,” the Publishers’ iV eck- 
ly, all the best reviews, etc. 

When the call number has been supplied to 
this author card, I think we may say we have 
finished with the face of it, at least. For I 
would strongly advise that you do no tracing 
on the face of the card. Tracings are meant 
for the use of the librarian only, and it is as 
well not to confuse the poor public with them. 
On the back of the card, trace or indicate all 
other headings you have made for that book. 
Ii you have made a title card, say “title”; if 
an editor or translator card, say “ed.” or “tr.,” 
or write the surname of the editor or trans- 
lator. If subject cards have been made for 
the book, write on the back of your author 
card the names of the various subjects under 
which you have put it. As I have before 
remarked, this tracing of the various cards in 
the catalog is of use only to the librarian. 
It enables her when discarding a book from 
the catalog to remove all cards, or when 
changing the number of a book, to change 
it on all cards. You may be able to re- 
member that you have made title cards 
and series cards and editor cards and 


even subject cards; but you will very rarely 
recollect what subject cards, unless in the 
cases where the subject catch-word is con- 
tained in the title. 

If you have no shelf list, write your acces- 
sion number also on the back of the main 
card. If you have a shelf list, however, this 
will not be necessary, as you will rarely refer 
to the catalog for such information. 

Next in order we will take up the TITLE 
cARD. It is better to err on the side of mak- 
ing too many than on that of making too few 
title cards or references. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, when you come to think of it, how 
many people ask for books by their titles and 
appear to have only a vague knowledge or 
none at all of the authors. Make, therefore, 
a title card,when you think there is the slight- 
est chance that a book may be asked for by 
its title. Make title cards for all works of 
fiction, all plays, all single poems, all books 
published anonymously whose authorship has 
been discovered, all books published under a 
pseudonym, and all books with striking .or 
catch titles. If a book is well-known by any 
part of its title (a running title so-called, a 
half-title or binder’s title, a changed title) 
differing from the title-page, make added en- 
try under that title. No title card is required 
for an anonymous book while its author is 
unknown, as the main card answers the pur- 
pose of a title card also. 

Your title card must answer the questions: 
“Have you this book in the library, and who 
wrote it?” but it need answer the latter but 
briefly. 

Whenever you can, make a title reference 
instead of a title card. To explain: if you 
have in your library many editions of the 
same book, for instance, the Iliad by Homer, 
make one card under the title for that book, 
in other words one title reference, which will 
refer the reader to the main or author card 
for all added information. Your card will 
read as follows: “Iliad, see Homer,” and will 
be an economy of time, space and material. 

On the title card, give but a brief title in 
all cases. Give the author’s surname only, 
initials not being required on this card. Use 
the call number, if you are making a regular 
title entry, but omit it, if it is only a title 
reference, as the same call number will not 
apply to all editions of the book. 

After you have made your title card, unless 
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the book is a work of fiction, a play, an essay, 
or a poem, make your SUBJECT CARD, using 
the “A. L. A. list of subject headings” as a 
guide, checking or underscoring each subject 
as you use it, inserting new subjects which 
you may decide to use, and crossing out 
others that you may prefer to discard; 
ing it, in fact, as you would your code of 
cataloging rules before mentioned. The half- 
page blank margins will be found ample and 
Do 
not feel obliged to use only the subjects men 
tioned in this list, or all of them. The book 
is intended as an intelligent guide, or rather 
a guide for intelligent users, not as a man 
datory direction. Call to your aid your judg- 
ment and common sense, when making your 
selection of subjects. Countries, states, and 
cities are not given in the A. L. A. list; but 
as all history and travel is merely placed un- 
der the name of the country, state, or city, 
with its subhead History, or Description and 
travel, following, your own knowledge of the 
book in hand or a reference to the Dewey 
Decimal classification will guide you 

Be consistent and uniform in your choice of 
Do not select the most abstruse or 


check 


convenient for all notes and annotations 


subjects. 
the most erudite form of heading, but the one 
likely to be used by the borrowers of 
Put yourself in the position of 
much fairer 


mos 
your library. 
a reader, and you will arrive at a 
decision regarding what he will ask for than 
make from a merely 
technica] point of view 


if you your selection 

Bring out al/ of the subjects treated in a 
book, particularly if they seem of the least 
importance to your community. This is most 
important in a small library, as the subjects 
included in the book may not appear in your 
library in separate works. Make first the sub- 
ject heading that covers the entire book, the 
general heading, in short: then bring out the 
various chapters not covered by this general 
heading under their specific subject headings. 
In this way, you will often be able to make 
available, for the readers’ use and your own, 
articles upon recent subjects, upon which no 
complete treatises have been written. Bring 
out under their specific headings all chapters 
or items bearing upon the biography of a per- 
son, or the criticism of his works; all topics 
suitable for bulletins, such as author's birth- 


days, Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc.; all ar- 


ticles bearing upon events of current his- 
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tory, or political topics; upon subjects dis- 
cussed in the lecture course of the public 
schools for the year; upon topics made prom- 
inent by the grammar and high schools in 
their curricula; upon subjects studied by the 
literary and debating clubs of your town or 
vicinity; and so on ad libitum. In other 
words, analyze each book in your collection 
thoroughly and exhaustively. You will find 
hidden in your books of essays much valuable 
material that will never see the light of day, 
never reach the people who want and need it, 
(at least not just when they want it most), 
unless you analyze the contents of your books 
and make the parts appear in your catalog 
separately, either under author or title or sub- 
ject, or under all three when necessary. You 
will also never realize until you have your 
tool, your labor-saving machine (the catalog), 
in perfect order, how much wear and tear you 
will save yourself both physically and men- 
tally 

Let me add right here, as the most fitting 
place for it, never waste a topic once looked 
up. Note the place where you found it under 
its proper heading at once, and insert the sub- 
ject in the card catalog in its alphabetic place 
You 


future 


will be repaid for doing this at some 


time; for it is more and more im- 


pressed upon me that we should not unnec 
essarily burden our memories with things that 
can be labelled and pigeon-holed. For exam- 
ple, if a borrower should ask you where to 
find information regarding any recent legisla- 


tion upon the subject of the municipal own- 


ership of street railways, it might require 


several hours’ search for vou to find material 
that 
but if you had made note of this subject by 


would be satisfactory for his purpose ; 


means of analyticals when you cataloged your 
books, a very few moments would place the 
full resources of your library in your hands. 

I would make one exception in advising this 
thorough analysis, and that is in the case of 
These are completely analyzed 
for us by “Poole’s index” and the Cumulative 
Index to Periodicals; though one word of ad- 
vice regarding the former work may not be 
amiss here. As very libraries have all 
or nearly all of the periodicals mentioned in 


periodicals 


few 


Poole, I would keep it out of the sight and 
ken of the public. They are always much dis- 
appointed (to put it mildly), after having 


delved through Poole and found a reference 
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to an article which they wish to read, to learn 
that the library does not possess the number 
indicated. 

A final word of warning on the question of 
the choice of headings. This may seem su- 
perfluous to you, but experience has led me 
to know that it is really necessary. Do not 
assign a heading from the title of a book. 
Make sure of what the book treats of before 
selecting the subject. I found in one library 
a work entitled “Black diamonds” entered 
under “Precious stones”; the book was a 
treatise on the slaves of the South, fancifully 
called “Black diamonds,” by the author; and 
but recently I have learned that in one of our 
more important libraries Strong’s “Expansion 
under New World conditions” was placed un- 
der the heading Physics, with a cross refer- 
ence which read “Expansion see Physics.” 

On the subject card, give only the author's 
surname and as much of the title as is needed 
to justify the placing of the book under the 
heading you have chosen; for imprint, give 
the number of volumes and the dates. 

For many subjects (whenever feasible, in 
fact), I should recommend subject reference 
cards, such as we have been making and using 
with marked success in the various branches 
of the Brooklyn Public Library for the last 
eight months. By this I mean, that if, gen- 
erally speaking, a certain class is to be 
found only under a certain class number, you 
can save yourself much time and labor, to 
say nothing of the space in your card cabin- 
ets, by referring to that class on the shelves. 
For example: for all books on physics, instead 
of making a separate subject card under the 
heading Physics, which would necessitate ten 
cards if you have ten books on the subject, 
say instead, on one card, “Physics, see books 
on shelves in class 530.” You can do this 
only in case no other works except those on 
physics are contained in this class; though 
you could do this if works on physics might 
be found in some other class. You cannot, 
for instance, make a reference from telegraphy 
to class 654; you cannot say “Telegraphy see 
books on shelves in class 654,” because you 
have books upon other subjects than telegra- 
phy in that class; in other words, all books 
classed in 654 are not on Telegraphy. You 
could however, say “Gardening see books on 
shelves in classes 635, 710,” because all books 
in both those classes treat of gardening. 
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If, however, you have a chapter or part of 
a book devoted to physics in. a work not 
classed in physics, you will need to make a 
regular subject card under the heading Phy- 
sics; e.g., an outline of Ganot’s Physics may 
be bound with Roscoe’s Chemistry. The book 
is classed in 540 Chemistry; and as you can- 
not say “Physics, see books on shelves in 
class 540,” you must make a subject card and 
not a subject reference. I would earnestly 
suggest filing all “see also” subject reference 
cards in front of all cards on that subject in 
the catalog boxes, rather than at the back as 
is the custom generally. If a reader wants a 
book on Butterflies and turns to Jmsects to 
look for them, he will be saved the searching 
through a long list of works on Insects, if the 
first card that confronts him under that head 
directs him to “see also Butterflies,” etc. 

Make CROSS REFERENCES when they are 
needed, but be careful not to crowd your 
catalog with too many, referring back and 
forth, and thus defeating your own purpose; 
and be very sure not to refer to any subject 
upon which you have no material. Do not, 
for example, say “Political economy, see also 
Strikes and lockouts,” when you have no 
books in the library on strikes and lockouts ; 
wait until you have the books. Your bor- 
rower, when he has turned to “Strikes and 
lockouts” and found nothing to reward his 
search will not be very amiably and charitably 
disposed toward the library and its librarian ; 
while a second or third occurrence of the same 
kind may cause serious trouble 

Make “see” references from headings that 
you decide not to use to the forms you do use, 
if you think the former may be sought for; 
from one form of expression to a synonymous 
one; from the second part of a subject to the 
first part. 

For example make a reference from Ento- 
mology to Insects, from New Testament to 
Bible, New Testament, from Design to Draw- 
ing and design, etc. 

It is in making see a/so references that you 
will be most likely to overdo the matter. Re- 
fer from the general to the specific subject, 
from general to related subjects, but not, ex- 
cept in rare cases, from specific to general 
subjects. That is, say “Zoology see also Birds, 
Insects, Domestic animals,” etc., Birds and 
Insects being specific subjects under the gen- 
eral subject Zoology, all in class 590, and 
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Domestic animals a related subject classed in 
636. Do not say “Birds see also Zoology” ; 
that is referring back from the specific to the 
general and is not needed. 

Make a SERIES CARD only when a series is 
well-known or important to your library, like 
the “International education” series, “Interna- 
tional scientific” series, “Story of the nations” 
series, etc. On this card, as on the title card, 
you need give only the author’s surname, a 
brief title and date, and enter on one card as 
many of the books in that series as you have 
room for and have in your library. If you 
have a series of books all written by one au- 
thor, refer from the series to the author and 
make no series card. For example, “Famous 
women of the French court,” a set or series 
of seventeen volumes was written by Imbert 
de Saint-Amand alone. Make then for your 
series reference “Famous women of the French 
court see Imbert de Saint-Amand, A. L., 
baron,” instead of repeating the author’s name 
seventeen times on the series card. 

If you have a book written conjointly by 
two or more authors, make joint author ref- 
erences from the second and succeeding au- 
thors to the main entry, unless each author 
has written his part of the book under a 
specific title. In the latter case make author 
analyticals instead. For example: For all 
works by Sir Walter Besant and James Rice 
the one joint author reference “Rice, James, 
it. author, see Besant, Sir Walter and Rice, 
James,” will stand for all they have written 
conjointly. Of course you do not in this way 
save time when two authors have written but 
one book conjointly, but neither do you lose 
time; and you would gain nothing by being 
inconsistent. 

A word about cataloging periodicals, which 
cause the librarian more trouble and anxiety 
and the public more confusion and bad temper 
than almost anything else in the catalog. Fol- 
low this simple direction, and both you and 
your borrowers will find relief and satisfac 
tion. State simply on your card the title of 
the periodical (beginning the entry on the top 
line), and the volumes, including the dates, 
which are contained in your library, using a 
line for each volume or set of included vol- 


umes. You may have to rewrite the card now 


and then, to insert new additions, but that is 
a small matter. 
read as follows: 


For example, your card will 
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Os: Harper's monthly magasise. 
| Library has 
1-20 June 1850-May 1860. 
way | Jume-Nov. 1863. 


June-Nov. 186s. 


File all cards carefully in your catalog, not- 
ing any inconsistency by the way. A careless- 
ly alphabetized catalog is not of much use, as 
the cards wrongly filed and thus hidden will 
do you no more good than if they were not 
there; and the result will be that you will tell 
the borrower or he will see for himself that 
the particular book or subject he wants is not 
contained in your library. 

In all this work call to your aid all the 
common sense of which you are possessed, 
and you will not go far astray. 

Do not be consistent to an exasperating de- 
gree. I read somewhere not long ago “Con- 
sistency, thou art a mule,” instead of a 
“jewel”; and I fear that that is sometimes 
true. 

Let me once more enumerate the various 
cards you will need to make for nearly all 
of your books. Each book will require on an 
average from three to five cards. All cards 
are named from the top line entry. Named 
in the order in which we have described them, 
they are: 


Author card. (Author entry on top line) 


Title (Title ) 
Subject 


Cross reference card. (Name of subject re 

ferred from on top line) 

Periodical card. (Title of periodical on top 

line) 

There are also editor, translator, and com 
piler cards or the editor, 
translator or compiler on the top line. Make 
these only for important works, or important 
editors, or works that 
many editions or translations; and make ref 
erences rather than added entries, 
anything is to be gained by so doing. For 
example, make a reference from Rolfe, W. J, 
ed. to Shakespeare, William, since Rolfe has 
edited the entire works of Shakespeare in 40 
volumes of separate plays; and thus one card 


references, with 


have gone through 


whenever 
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will stand for forty. I have not mentioned all 
minor (though important) points in catalog- 
ing, nor have I gone into a detailed account 
of the author, title, and subject analyticals, as 
that would take more space than has been al- 
lotted me. 

I have appended a list of the simpler, more 
available, and less expensive tools for the cata- 
loger, with brief annotations and cost. 

In conclusion, let me say one word concern- 
ing the materials used. I have taken it for 
granted throughout this paper that the catalog 
would be a card catalog —not a manuscript 
one. Get the very best cards in the market, 
for though the expense may be a trifle greater 
in the beginning, the saving in the end will 
more than compensate you in the appearance 
of the cards and the permanency of your work. 
Buy also the best cabinet that may be found; 
otherwise you will live to regret having been 
unwisely economical. 

Most essential reference books for catalogers. 
Dewey Dectmat CLAssiFICATION; Abridged 
Edition. 1894. Library Bureau. $1.50. 
Lierary Scuoo. Rutes; condensed. 1808. 

Library Bureau. $1.25. 

A. L. A. List or Susyect Heapinés. 1868. 

Library Bureau. $2.50. 

Cutter-SANBORN AuTHOR TAtes. Library 

Bureau. $2.50. 

Currer’s RuLES For A DicTIONARY CATALOGUE. 

1891. 


Free, by applying to U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Wash., D. C. 

A. L. A. CATALoc. 

Enlarged edition not yet published. When pub 
lished, it may be obtained, free, by applying to the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Apams, O. F. Dictionary oF AMERICAN 
Autuors. 1901. Houghton. $3.25. 

Name, date and characterization. Two or three 
books of author given. Sometimes mentions life. 
Modern authors. Index. Great help in popular 
library. 

—— Brier HANpBook oF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
1885. Houghton. 75 c. 

Corresponds to “Dictionary of American au 
thors.”’ 

Autrpone, S: A. Criticat DICTIONARY OF 
Encusu LitrerATuRE AND BritTIsH AND 
AmerIcAN AuTHoRS, Livinc AND De- 
CEASED. 5 v. (3 v. and supplement.) 1859- 
1902. Lippincott. $37.50. 

English and American authors only, from the 
earliest times to the latter half of the roth cen- 
tury. More attention paid to list of books than 
to life of authors. Fairly reliable. First vols. 
English only. Supplement English and American. 

CaTaLocue. 1876-date. Various 
prices. pt. 1, Author and title entries; pt. 2, 
Subject entries. 

Publishers’ Weekly made into one alphabet 
every five years. Subject part contains lists of 
government departments and bureaus, bureaus ar- 
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ranged under departments. Very useful in every 
way 

CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 1894-1900. 
Century Co. $10. 

Useful for name references of all kinds, in- 
cluding biographical entries. Authoritative. Very 
useful for fulness of names of well-known men 
of the past. 

CLEVELAND (O.) Pusiic Liprary CATALOGUE. 
1889. $1. 

Dictionary catalog, good for a popular library, 
recent. Dates of birth and death and character 
izing phrases given. 


CusHING, W: ANONYMS: A DICTIONARY OF 

REVEALED AUTHORSHIP. 1889. Cushing. $20 

Arranged 1, By title. 2, By authors, with 
dates. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS: A DICTION- 
ARY OF LITERARY DISGUISES. 2 v. 1885-88. 
Crowell. 

Arranged 1, By pseudonyms. 2, By authors, 
with dates and characterization. 

DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL BiocrapHy, INDEX 
AND Epitome. 1903. Macmillan. $6.25. 


The best authority for English biographical 
references. Names in full. 

GAZETTEER OF THE Worip. 1 Sy6. 
Lippincott. $8. 

Mitwaukee (Wis.) Pusiic Lrprary. Carta- 
LOGUE. 1885-6. $2. 

Classified catalog; is the largest classified cata- 
log of a popular library. Classified according to 
the decimal system. Good for full names. Au- 
thor index, simply an index. Authority on Ger- 
man names. In back of book is index of biogra 
phy, with dates of biographee, also phrase char 
acterizing biographee. Subject index. 


MINERVA JAHRBUCH. 1902. $4. 

Contains lists of the faculties of universities 
and colleges of all countries, which are arranged 
alphabetically under name of place in which in 
stitution is situated. Easy to use by reason of a 
full index of names. Reliable, but does net often 
give names in full 

OsterHout Lisrary (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), 
CLassep CATALOGUE AND AUTHOR INDEX 
2v. 1889-95. $5. 

Full names given in author index Valuable 
for its list of historical and descriptive fiction. 
Also valuable for addition of dates of period cov 
ered by histories. 

Publishers’ Weekly. $3 per year. 

Weekly trade list of newest publications, with 
monthly cumulative summaries in the form of a 
dictionary catalog. Often needful in tracing very 
recent publications and frequently useful for fu! 
ness of names. No library should be without it 


Tuomas, JosepH. Luipprncotr’s UNIVERSAL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 


AND Mytuotocy. 1887. $15. 
General. Best one-volume book for all time. 


Unrtep States CATALoG. 1902. Wilson. $15. 

List of books in print, 1902, by author, sub 

ject and title — dictionary arrangement. Useful 

as a bibliography and for fulness of names, but 
not to be regarded as authoritative. 


Wuo’s Wuo. 1903. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The English model on which Who’s who in 
America was founded. Covers the same field for 
English men and women. 

Wro’s Wuo 1n AMERICA. 1903. Marquis. 
$3.50. 

Contains entries for living Americans who have 
come into public notice in any department of life. 
Some foreign names. Useful, as it includes names 
to be found in no other place. 
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BOOK-COLLECTIONS IN ICELAND.* 


THE most important public book-collections 
of Iceland are situated in Reykjavik. They 
are the National Library (Landsbékasafn), 
and the Icelandic College Library (Békasafn 
hins lerda skéla). The former, now contain- 
ing upwards of 60,000 volumes, was founded 
in 1818 through the efforts of Professor 
Charles Christian Rafn, secretary of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copen- 
hagen, and editor of the “Antiquitates Amer- 
icane” (1837) —that widely known work 
which gave to the public, for the first time, a 
complete narrative of the pre-Columbian, or 
Icelandic discovery of America. Liberal gifts 
were received from many portions of the 
world in response to Rafn’s appeal for aid in 
the establishment of this public library for the 
use of the people of Iceland; and ever since 
then the stream of contributions from learned 
institutions, scholars, and other generous and 
appreciative sources has continued to flow. 
Thus, at the time of the Icelandic millennial 
celebration in 1874, the universities, and many 
other bodies of Britain and Scandinavia, sent 
to the library sets of their publications; while, 
in connection with the same event, a circular 
letter signed by the poet Longfellow, an ar- 
dent student of Icelandic letters, and by Lord 
Dufferin, author of an entertaining volume of 
travels relating to the Northern island (and 
then Governor-general of Canada), was issued 
in America. This resulted in the presentation 
of many hundreds of volumes from the region 
in which lay the historic Vinland. The libra- 
ry has likewise been enlarged by the addition 
of some noteworthy private collections, such 
as that of the statesman and scholar, Jén 
Sigurdsson, which was, in its day, the largest 
one relating to Icelandic history, geography, 
statistics, jurisprudence, and natural history; 
it came to the library on the lamented death 
of this greatest of the newer Iceland’s sons 
The Jén Sigurdsson collection was rich in 
manuscripts, as was another and earlier one 
originally the property of Bishop Steingrimur 
Jénsson (1845). <A considerable time after 
wards (1888) the valuable store of manu 
scripts left by the noted librarian and folk- 
lorist, Jon Arnason, was acquired. But a 
more important manuscript collection was 
that purchased two years since by the Althing 
(for 22,000 crowns) from the Icelandic Lit- 
erary Society (Békmenntafélag). Of printed 
books the largest recently added collection, 
made by a single private individual, is prob- 
ably that presented in the early nineties by 
Dr. A. F. Krieger, at one time a prominent 
member of the Danish cabinet. Still more 
recently a gift of some 1200 volumes on the 


* This account of the libraries of Iceland, printed 
anonymously in Copenhagen, is forwarded to the 
TournaL by Professor illard Fiske, formerly of 
Cornell University. 
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game of chess and its history has been re 
ceived from an anonymous donor. It ought 
to be added that since the revival of that most 
ancient of existing legislative bodies, the Ice 
landic parliament (A/ping), it has always 
included the institution in its budget. Nor 
should a mention of the Icelandic archives, 
now under the charge of an able archivist, 
be omitted here, as its mass of early docu 
ments may, very naturally, form a department 
in the National Library, whenever that in 
stitution can afford the necessary space 

The books brought together by Rafn found 
their earliest home in garret-like, dusty room 
under the roof of the not very capacious 
Reykjavik cathedral These finally became 
overcrowded, and in 1881, when the handsom: 
but contracted capitol (Alpingishus) was con 
structed, more convenient quarters 1n its base 
ment were assigned to the national collection 
This new home it has likewise now outgrown ; 
and the library’s utility has consequently been 
once more so greatly restricted that 1t cannot 
properly fulfil all tts proper functions; for it 
must be remembered that not only are its 
treasures resorted to by the people of the 
capital, including, of course, the teachers of 
the various public schools, but students and 
readers all over the island (which is a fifth 
larger in size than Ireland) are entitled to 
make use of its books for consultation and 
study Those who know how much higher 
is the standard of general education in this 
Arctic country than elsewhere will understand 
what books, and access to them, mean to such 
a people, and will hope that the Althing may 
some day be able to equip the library so com 
pletely that it can satisfy the always larger 
and larger demands made upon it. That the 
legislative body is not apt to show itself nig 
gardly in contributing to the intellectua! im 
provement of the people is evinced by the fact 
so often stated, that one quarter of the coun 
try’s yearly expenditure (which is about 900 
000 crowns) is devoted to educational, sciet 
tific and literary purposes. This fourth part 
does not include the cost of the national 


(Lutheran) church, the ministers of which 
form, under the peculiar circumstances of | 
landic life, a most worthy, learned ar et 
tainly useful body 

The second notable book-collection of the 
capital is that of the “Learned” school, or 
College of Iceland This institution is the 


leading educational establishment of the coun 
try, preparing students for entrance into the 
University, or the higher technical schools of 
Copenhagen, as well as for the smaller pro 
fessional schools of Reykjavik. It is the suc 
cessor of the old cathedral schools of Holar 
and Skalholt, which originated after the in 
troduction of Christianity (A.p. 1000), but 
were removed from the ancient episcopal seats 
and united when the government of the church 
was transferred to Reykjavik and put in 
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charge of a single bishop. First of all, Hoélar, 
and afterwards, for a time, Skalholt, had their 
printing offices, and did much, by training the 
clergy, and through them the people, to keep 
bright and active — through ages when there 
was little of light in other lands —that in- 
telligence and that eager love of knowledge, 
which have been and are the glory of the Ice- 
landic nation. Since the union of the two 
venerable establishments the character of the 
teaching of this popularly called “Latin 
school” has constantly been both high and 
thorough. The building it occupies is the 
largest edifice in the little capital, and the 
collection of books belonging to it numbers 
some 19,000 volumes. Half a century ago, an 
English gentleman, Mr. Charles Kelsall, un- 
expectedly bequeathed a considerable amount 
of money te the school to be expended in the 
erection of a building for its library; and the 
structure of stone (embracing one fair-sized 
room and two smaller ones) was finished and 
occupied in 1853. Its whole space has been, 
for some time, so absorbed that the mainten- 
ance of a fitting reading-room has become an 
impossibility. The contents of the library con- 
sist very largely of editions of the classics, 
and of historical and educational works, but 
it possesses a considerable collection of French 
literature, which it owes partly to the liber- 
ality of the French government after the re- 
turn from the North of the important Gaim- 
ard exploring expedition, sent to Scandinavia 
by King Louis Philippe (1838-40), and part- 
ly to the generosity of Prince Napoleon, who 
visited Iceland in 1856. That able Austrian 
writer on Iceland, J. C. Poestion, has also 
been a frequent and liberal contributor to the 
College Library. The higher institutions of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden keep it grat- 
uitously supplied with the scholastic works 
they issue. In respect to learned works from 
America, the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington has been a munificent benefactor. 

Outside of these principal collections of 
books there are, in different parts of the is- 
land, several lesser ones. In Reykjavik itself 
the Theological and Medical Schools, as well 
as the Althing, have their own libraries, the 
last-named comprising 1500 volumes. The 
only school similar in character to the Ice- 
landic College, which merits mention, is that 
lately existing at Mdruvellir in the extreme 
north. Since the unfortunate burning of its 
main building, a year ago, its sessions are 
held at Akureyri, which is likely to be its 
permanent home. Its comparatively small 
library was saved from the fire, and will 
doubtless be provided for in the school’s new 
building. It comprises, besides many general 
works, a goodly number of technological 
books. Three of the four political subdivis- 
ions (émt) of Iceland possess agricultural 
schools, each with its own experimental farm, 
but their libraries of reference are, as yet, in- 
considerable, embracing a few score volumes 


relating to the subjects taught. In three of 
these provinces exist likewise public free li- 
braries, which receive small appropriations 
from the government; they are situated at 
Akureyri in the North (Békasafn Norduramt- 
sins) at Stykkishélmur in the West (Béka- 
safn Vesturamtsins), and at Seydisfjdrdur 
in the East (Békasafn Austuramtsins). Two 
of the three higher female schools possess re- 
spectable collections of books. At IsafjSrdur, 
the thriving little commercial place in the 
Northwest peninsula, famous for its extensive 
fisheries, is a recently established town libra- 
ry of fewer than 2000 volumes, but which is 
now rapidly growing. 

In even a brief account of the book-treas- 
ures of Iceland the little island library (Eyjar- 
békasafn) of Grimsey, founded a few months 
ago, ought not to be forgotten, although its 
volumes exceed in number scarcely five hun- 
dred. Grimsey is that minute spot of the 
earth lying in the icy seas directly north of 
Iceland and beyond the Arctic circle. Its 
population — families of fishermen and bird- 
catchers occupying a dozen farmsteads — 
does not reach one hundred individuals. The 
perilous lives they lead, either in their frail 
boats on cold and treacherous waters, or sus- 
pended over the steep cliffs on which myriads 
of sea birds build their nests, and their en- 
forced isolation from the rest of their coun- 
trymen, sometimes lasting for months, during 
the fierce winter season, make them appre- 
ciate the companionship of books. The islet 
has a little parish church, the clergyman at- 
tached to which (the Rev. Matthias Eggerts- 
son) acts as the efficient keeper of the insular 
library. Numerous albums of photographic 
and other illustrations have been generously 
sent to its shelves from various lands, so that 
the far distant community may, even without 
any knowledge of foreign languages, learn 
something about the big world and its affairs. 
The story of the island (which is four chilo- 
meters by three in size) goes back to the 11th 
century. For the larger part of this long 
period it has supported a settled community, 
not varying greatly in its numbers, but neces- 
sarily recruited, at intervals, from the main- 
land, owing to the frequent sacrifices of life 
occasioned, particularly among its young men, 
by the dangerous avocations they are obliged 
to pursue. 

In many of the seven score parsonages scat- 
tered through Iceland the traveller will often 
be surprised to find two or three, and not 
infrequently more well-filled presses of books, 
chiefly in Icelandic and Danish, but in which 
other literatures are sometimes fairly repre- 
sented. Naturally the island has some larger 
private book-collections, such as the philo- 
logical library of the aged scholar, Dr. Jon 
Thorkelsson, in Reykjavik, for many years 
the college rector, and the important one of 
the present able rector, Dr. BjSm Magnusson 
Olsen. In the capital, too, are the fine private 
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libraries of Benedikt Grdndal — poet and nat- 
uralist —and of Arni Thorsteinsson, now for 
many years at the head of Iceland’s financial 
bureau; while a considerable general collec- 
tion, chiefly literary, is in the possession of 
the flourishing Merchants’ Club (Versiunar- 
mannaféelag). A small but useful miscel- 
laneous library is that belonging to the Stu- 
dents’ Union (/paka) of the College, which 
also maintains a not over abundantly supplied 
reading-room. Other collections are those of 
the Rey. Valdimar Briem of Stori-Nupur, an 
erudite theologian and a noted writer of 
hymns; the Rev. Benedikt Kristjansson, rural 
dean at Grenjadarstadur; the Rev. Arnljotur 
Olafsson of Saudanes, an aged writer on po- 
litical economy; the Rev, Thorvaldur Bjorns- 
son of Melstadur, a devoted student of the 
Northern and other languages; and the ven- 
erable bibliographer, Jon Borgfirdingur, of 
Akureyri, whose shelves are filled with old 
and rare productions of the Icelandic press. 
According to acts of the Althing passed in 
1886 and 1895 the printing-houses of Iceland 
are obliged to furnish two copies of all their 
issues to the National Library, Reykjavik, two 
to the Royal Library in Copenhagen, and one 
copy to each of the three provincial public 
libraries of Iceland, as well as to the Univer- 
sity Library at Copenhagen. This privilege 
is of some importance to the book-collections 
in question, since the island possesses ten 
printing-offices (some at least well equipped), 
situated in five different places. The annual 
number of new works and new editions may 
be roughly stated at about 150, inclusive of 
the more important brochures. The number 
of weekly and monthly journals, now appear 
ing in the island, is something over 25. Of 
books issued outside of Iceland the home li- 
braries of the country are obliged, of course, 
to purchase whatever they wish to have; and, 
in this connection, it must not be forgotten 
that not a few Icelandic works are printed in 
Copenhagen (where, without counting the 70 
or so Icelandic members of the University, 
there is a permanent Icelandic colony of some 
600 persons). Copies of these Copenhagen 
editions are, of course, supplied for sale to 
booksellers in Iceland. In Canada, too, and 
even in the United States, there are Icelandic 
presses, the number of Icelanders, or children 
of Icelanders, in the two countries reaching 
nearly 30,000. In Manitoba, Icelandic jour- 
nals and books are, or have been printed at 
Winnipeg, Gimli and Selkirk, and in the states 
of North Dakota and Minnesota at Gardar 
and Minneota—some of these newspapers 
being the largest Icelandic weeklies either at 
home or abroad. On the whole, it may be 
estimated that the entire number of works 


yearly printed in Icelandic, considered in pro- 
portion to the populations speaking the lan- 
guage, is possibly from twenty to twenty-five 
times as great as in the case of any other 
living tongue. 
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ACCESSION RECORDS AGAIN. 


In the December Journal there appeared an 
article by Mr. D. B. Hall, proposing a “classi- 
fied and condensed accession record,” and 
making particular reference to a somewhat 
similar plan published by me in the October 
number. It is gratifying to have found so 
careful a reader and so courteous a critic, and 
indirectly in his plan, which seems a very 
good one, to receive the endorsement, for such 
I feel it to be, of the principal feature of my 
own plan, that is, placing the ordinary acces 
sion records on a shelf-list card designed for 
the purpose. Whether the card he supposes to 
be used for this shelf-list is like mine, I do 
not know, since he describes only the “classi 
fied record”; nor does he speak of using the 
card first as an order-slip, as I proposed 

The second ieature of resemblance is classi- 
fied statistics. Mr. Hall’s accession book will 
furnish daily statistics of 12 classes. A larger 
book might contain 25. No accession number 
1s used; entry here is simply by date and call- 
number, to which certain symbols are some 
times annexed. The call-number refers to the 
shelf-list. The book exists for this reference 
and for statistics. 

In the other system (L. j., 28: 712) the 
“tally-cards” register monthly and yearly sta 
tistics for any chosen number of classes and 
divisions of any classification, and, wherever 
desired, separate statistics for pamphlets, 
which Mr. Hall omits to mention. For gifts, 
government documents, or purchases from 
special funds, separate statistics, if required, 
may be similarly recorded. From the monthly 
“tally” for divisions, totals are transferred 
yearly to “summaries” for classes, and the 
totals from these to a summary-card for the 
entire library. If monthly figures should be 
desired for main classes also, those could be 
supplied by a few additional tally-cards. Mr 
Hall says that I furnish “seldom required de 
tails,” referring to statistics of divisions; 
but, if you do not desire the details, you need 
not have them. Che yearly and monthly, 
though of course not the daily, statistics of 
Mr. Hall’s book could be registered concisely 
for 10 years on 13 tally-cards, thus furnish 
ing the “general comprehensive view of 
growth,” which he says (page 831, 2d col., 
line 24) cannot be obtained from my scheme, 
but which is precisely what I claim as one of 
its special advantages soth forms, “tally” 
and “summary,” are ruled for 10 years (page 
713, line 9.) To present such a comprehen 
sive view, the totals from his pages would 
have to be tabulated on a similar sheet or 
card. This, the first of five specific points 
which Mr. Hall states against my plan, seems 
to me like a boomerang 

Mr. Hall’s “comparisons,” however, were 
so courteously expressed I hope to appear not 
ungentle in making these other comparisons. 
The second objection is stated quite fairly 
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“The question, ‘What books have you added 
in the last two months or more?,” cannot, I 
think be answered; for a month or less it can 
be, by the use of the file ‘New books.’” My 
cards give statistics, but not titles. These, 
for the more important books could be read 
from a monthly bulletin, written from the 
file “New books” and preserved afterwards 
for this purpose. For all purchases the titles 
could be read from the receipted bills filed 
in order of date. At the Forbes Library such 
a file of bills is the backbone of their accession 
record —I might say, the whole beast. The 
titles of gifts could be read from brief entries 
in a record-book of gifts. 

The third unfavorable comparison has been 
considered in the paragraph preceding the last. 
I add merely this: if one is classifying statis- 
tics and is keeping up a book for that purpose, 
he should be ptepared to state immediately not 
only how many volumes were added last year 
in Literature, but also in French literature, 
or German linguistics; not merely in Physics, 
but even in Electricity or Astronomy. For 
university and for college libraries such in- 
formation is desirable in adjusting claims of 
the different departments. 

In the fourth stricture there is question of 
accuracy. Is it really more difficult to tally 
and transfer figures accurately on my cards 
than to tabulate, compare, and count the en- 
tries on Mr. Hall’s pages? I had rather take 
chances with my simple additions than with 
the confusing call-numbers of his record. But 
in such matters each librarian must choose 
for himself. 

In the final allusion Mr. Hall adroitly 
touches upon what I had myself regarded as 
the vulnerable part of my structure, and there- 
fore had cmmiined it carefully with an ex- 
perienced cataloger, till we concluded the ob- 
jection was theoretical rather than practical. 
The shelf-list cards are taken — the file 
“New books” only once a month, it is true, 
and therefore the shelf-list, except in the be- 
ginning of the month, is not up to date. The 
cataloger, in assigning book-numbers, must 
look first into the shelf-list, and then into the 
file “New books.” This file, however, in the 
earlier part of the month will contain few 
cards, and never more at the end of the month 
than say 100, or in a rapidly growing library 
perhaps soo. Divided with from 30 to 100 
guides showing class-numbers, the divisions 
would have few cards or none. and little time 
would be lost in this second reference. The 
alternative offered of tallying daily never en- 
tered my head 

It would appear then that both plans. have 
advantages and disadvantages. Mr. Hall’s 
“classified record” is, I think, in its way a 
very good one, where daily statistics are de- 
sired, and a book; but, like the standard ac- 
cession-book, it has to be kept up. Such a 
substitute for the standard I had considered 
myself, and had that in mind and suggested 


it in the words: “It might at least be con- 
densed by omitting some of the repetitions, 
but it might better be dispensed with alto- 
gether” (p. 713.) Does it not appear now that 
without keeping up any book, we may have a 
complete and unified yet flexible system of rec- 
ords, more economical, more convenient, and 
without any gaps; and that we may have sta- 
tistics for any desired number of classes, and 
a condensed, tabulated view of the growth of 
the collection ? Henry Evetyn B.Iss, 
College of the City of New York. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCE OF 1876. 


THERE is presented in the following list a 
roster of those who were recorded as present 
at the Philadelphia conference of Oct. 4-6, 
1876, which resulted in the organization of the 
American Library Association. 

Not all of those in attendance upon that 
conference became members of the A. L. A.; 
and of those who did, only 16 are members at 
the present time. The address immediately 
following the name is the one that was regis- 
tered in 1876. The number and date given 
in parenthesis specify in each instance the re- 
spective accession number and year of enroll- 
ment in the A. L. A. The additional figures 
show the A. L. A. meetings attended since 


1876. 

*Ashurst, John, jr., College of Physicians, Philadel- 
phia. Died ful 9, 1900. 

*Barbour, John Humphrey, Asst. In. Trinity College 
L., Hartford, Ct. (17,-1876) 1877. Died April 
29, 1900. 

*Barnard, Henry, LL.D., Editor American Journal 
of Education, Hartford, Ct. (104,-1877,-Honorary 
member) 1877, 1893. Died July 5, 1900. 

Barnwell, James G., Vice-president Mercantile L., 
Philadelphia. 1876,-Life member) 1897, ‘98, 
Library Co, of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia 

Barton, ‘Himund M., Asst. Ln. American Antiquar- 
ian Society, Worcester, Mass. (33,-1876,-Life 
member) 1879, °83, °86, ‘92, ’93, "98, 1902, 
and International, 1897. Ln. American Antiquar- 
ian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

Bispham, George T., Ln. Law Assoc., Philadelphia. 
goo Girard Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Bliss, Rev. George R., D.D., LL.D., Ln. Bucknell! 
L., Crozer Theol. Seminary, Chester, Pa. (409,- 
1881) 1881. Librarian and professor Sept., 1874- 
April, 1893. Died April 27, 1893. 

Bowker, Richard R., Library journal and 
Weekly, New ‘York. (52, 97 1877, 83, 
"87, ’or, ’o2, 'o4, 98, "90, 
and International, 1897. 

*Brace, Seth Collins, Mercantile L., Philadelphia. 
Born in Newington, Ct., Aug. 3, 1811. Graduated 
from Yale College 1832. Died Jan. 25, 1897. 

Butler, Wentworth S., Ln. N. Y. Society L. 151 
West 106th St., New York, N. Y. Ln. emeritus 
Society L. 
*Capen, Edward, Ln. P. L., Haverhill, Mass. (s,- 
1876,-Life member) 1877, '79. Died Oct. 20, 1901. 
For sketch of life see L. j., Nov., 1901. 

*Chaney, Henry, Ln. P. L., Detroit, Mich. Libra 
rian Detroit P. L., 1861-1878. Died Feb. 22, 188s. 

*Cheney, T. Apoleon, LL.D., Ln. Georgic L. of 
Sr N. Y., Starkey, N. Y. Died August 2, 


1878. 
*Christern, Frederick W., Bookseller, New York. 
(86,-1877) 1877, ’79, Died April 24, 1891. 
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"Cleaves, Emery, Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
(352,-1879) 1879, "83. Died Dec. 30, 1900. 
Coolidge, Merritt B., Mercantile L. Assoc., Port- 
land, Me F< yrmerly Secretary Board of Trustees 

P. L., Portland, Me. Portland, Me. 

Cushing Miss F. M., formerly Ln. Vassar College, 
Poug keepsie, N. Y. 8 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 

*Cutter, Charles Ammi, Ln. Boston Athenzum, Bos 
ton, Mass, (20,-1876,- -Life member ) 1877, Si, 
"82, 83, °86, "88, *90, ’91, 
‘94, *96, 1900, sor, and International, 
1877 and 1897. Ln. Forbes Bes Northampton, 
Mass. Died Walpole, N. H., Sept. 6, 1903. See 
L. J., Sept., Oct., 1903. 

Dewey, Melvil, LL.D., Amherst College L., Amherst, 
Mass. (1,-1876,- Lifefellow) 1877, 81, °83, 
"85, ‘38, "89, "90, "92, '93, “94, ’97, 
"99, 1900, ’or, ’o2, '03, and International, 1877 and 
1897. Director State L., Albany, N. Y. 

Edmands, John, Ln. Mercantile L.., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (13,-187 6,-Fellow) 1877, ’79, ’81, ’9o, 

’98, 1900, Ln. emeritus Mercantile | 
Pa 

Etting, Frank M., Chairman Com. on National Cen- 
tennial Commemoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 1817 
Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evans, Charles, Ln. Indianapolis P. L., Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (2,-1876) 1877, and International, 1877. 
1045 Pratt Ave., Rogers Park, Chicago, III. 

*Fink, Daniel W., Ln. State Law L., Providence, 
R. I. (11,-1876.) Died in Cranston, R. I., Aug. 


*Fish, Asa I., Pres. Shakespeare Club of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Died May 5, 1879. 

Foster, William E., Turner L., Randolph, Mass. 
(22,-1876) 1877, "79. "81, 8s, "86, 
"90, "92, '94, 98, 1900, "02, 03. n. 
L., Providence, 

Garrett, Ellwood, _ er Society of Delaware. 
613 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 

Godfrey, Annie R., Ln. Wellesley College, Welles- 

Mass (29,-187 6,-Life member) 1877, ’79, ’81, 
"8s, 88, ’90, ’92, ’94, and 1897. 
Married Oct. 19, 1878. Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 315 
Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y 

Green, Samuel Swett, Ln. F. P. L., Worcester, 
Mass. (30,-1876,- Life Fellow) 1877, ’79, °81, 

97, "99, 1902, and International, 1877. 

*Greenough, William W., Pres. of Trustees, Boston 
— 2 Member Board of Trustees, 1856-1888. 
President, 1866-1888. Died 1899. 

Griffin, A. P. C., P. L., Boston, Mass. (369,-1879) 
1877, °79. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

*Guild, Reuben A., Ln. Brown Univ., Providence, 
R, (138,-1878,-Honorary member) 1877, °79, 
‘8s, ’90, and International, 1877. Died 
May 13, 1890. 

Hart, tharles H., Chairman Com. on L. of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Societies of Phila- 
delphia, and also of the Social Art Club 1819 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Hartranft, Chester D., Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, + J. President Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, 

Hiltebrand, a Ln. Franklin Inst. L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (287,-1879) 1870. ‘irst connected 
with the Franklin Institute in 1868. Ln., 1876- 
1887. Present address not ascertained 

*Holman, David S., Actuary Franklin Inst., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Died at Bangor. Me., May 13, 1901. 

*Homes, Henry A., Ln. N. Y. State L., Albany, 
N. Y. (84,-1877) 1877, °83, Died 
Nov. 3, 1887. 

“Ingraham, Robert Crossman, Ln. F. P. L., New 
Bedford, Mass. (265,-1879) 1870, "8s. Died 
March 3, 1901. 

Ives, William, Ln. Y. Men’s Assoc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
(189,-1878) 1883, ’90, ’94, '06, Ln. 
P. L., Buffalo, N. Y 

*Tackson, Frederick, Supt. Newton F. L., a 
Mass, (23,-1876,-Life member) 1877, "79, 
*86, and International, 1877. Died at St. Pau 
Minn., Oct. 11, 1886. 


*Jones, Horatio Gates, Am. Baptist Historical Soc’y, 


Roxborough, Philadelphia. Died March 14, 1893. 
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“Jones, Lynds Eugene Manage American cata 
logue,” New her = (21,-1876) 187 Died 

Brooklyn, N. Y 1g. 3 

Jordan, John, jr. of Com n L., Hi 
torical Society, Pennsylvania Died Mare 23 

Ketchum, Silas, Pres. N. H. Antiquarian Soc’y 
Contoocook, N. H Died April 24. 1880, at Do 
chester, Mass., at the home of Rev. Harlan P 
Gagt His home at that time was in Windsor, Ct 
Kidder, Rev. Daniel P., Ln. Drew Theol. Sem 
Madison, N. J (273,-1879) 1879. Died July 29 


Kite, William, Ln. Friends’ F. L., Germantown, Pa 
(186,-1878.) Died keb. 10, 1900. 

*Knight, J. B., Franklin Inst. L., Philadelphia, Pa 
(38,-1876.) Died 1878. 

*Lee, John W. M., Ln Merc antile L., Baltimore, 
Md. (185,-1878) 1877, ’79, 81 Died 1896. 

Liggitt, John T., Chmn. Com. P. L., Detroit, Mich 
810 4th Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Loos, Alexander, Ln. German Society, Pennsylvania. 
(37,-1876.) Present address not ascertained 
*Leypok it, Frederick, Publisher Library journal, 
New York (88,-1878) 1877, "81. Died March 31, 
1884. 

*Macrum, James Marius, Ln. Mercantile L., Pitts 
base Pa. (12,-1876.) Died in London, March, 


“Marcha ll, Thomas, Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa 
Died June 29, 1883. 

Matthews, Miss H. Louise, Lynn, Mass. (807,-1890) 
1890, 1902. Asst. In. F. P. L., Lynn, Mass 

McCulloch, Fanny G., Birchard L., Fremont, O 
O. S. & S. O. Home, Xenia, O 

McCulloch, Maggie G., Asst. In. Birchard L., Fre- 
mont, O. Mrs, O. J. Richards, 27 Burt St., Cleve- 


Merriam, Miss Mary Bates, Catlgr., Canton, Mass. 
(35,1876) 1877, Greenwood, Middlesex Co., 


Meyer, Charles E., Ln. Grand Lodge of Pa, F. 
& A. M., Philadelphia, Pa, Present address not 

*Miller, H., Ln. State L., Harrisburg, Pa. Died 
* Morris, ‘Oran ‘Wilkinson, Ln. Cooper Union L., New 
York. Aug. 9, 1877. 

*Murray, T. Asst. In. f. H. Univ. L., Baltimore, 
Md. 185 6.) Died 1879. 

Nolan, Dr. Edward J., Ln. Academy Natural Sci 
ences, Philadelphia, Pa. (6, 1876) 1877, 

83, "8s, "87, ’Bo, ’o1, "93, ‘97, ’ 

and International, 1897 
*Nourse, Prof. John E., Professor U. S. Navy, Ln 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. Pro 
fessor U. S. Navy, May 21, 1864 Retired list 
April 17, 1881. Died Oct, 8, 1886 

Noyes. Edward A., Ln. Portland P. L., Portland, 
Me. Portland, Me. 

* Noyes, Stephen B., Ln. Brooklyn Mercantile L.. 
trooklyn, (27,-1876) 1877, Died 
March 8, 1885 

“Olmstead, Mrs. Cornelia B., Ln. Wadsworth L.. 
Geneseo, N. (15,-1876) 1877, and Interna 


tional, 1877. Died Feb, 11, 188: 
Peoples, William leus, Ln. Mercantile L., 
York, N. Y.  (3,-187 6) 1877, "79, "81, *82, 
"8s, "86, "9s, 900, *o 
"03. 


*Perot, T. Morris, Mercantile L., Philadelphia, Pa 
Died Nov. 15, 1902 

*Poole, Reuben B., Ln. Y. M. ¢ A.. New York, 
N. (36,-1876) 1877, ’Rs, '86, "87, "Bo, 
’o2, '03, died 6, 1895. For biographi- 
cal sketch see A. i Proceedings, Denver con 
ference, 189s. 

*Poole, William Frederick, Ln. P. L., Chicago, Il 
(45, 1876) 1877, "81, "Ra, 
"Bo, ‘90, ’93, and International, 1877 
Died in Chicago, March 1, 1804. For biographical 
sketch see L. y., March, 1804 

Powell, George May, Sec. Am. Forest Council. 
adelphia, Pa, 1224 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 


Pusey, Pennock, Minn. Historical Society, St. Paul, 
Minn. Titusville, Pa. 
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*Read, Daniel, LL.D., Late President Univ. of Mis- 
souri. Died at Keokuk, Iowa, Oct. 3, 1878. 

Rich, Miss S. Louise, Ln. L. Assoc., Hastings, Minn. 
108 Revere St., Boston, Mass. 

Richards, Jonathan, Penn. Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Present address not ascertained. 

*Rhoades, Benjamin H., Ln. Redwood L., Newport, 
R. I. ‘(:81,-1878.) Died Dec. 23, 1880. 

Robinson, Mrs. F. W., Ln. Otis L., Norwich, Ct. 
(18,-1876.) Asst. In. Otis L., Norwich, Ct. 

Robinson, Prof. Otis H., Ln. Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester, N. Y. (10, 1876) 1881. Professor 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. 

ae, Thomas P. Ln. Fletcher L., Burlington, 

Vt. (34.-1876) ’79, "81, and International, 
1877. M unchester, N. 

Rosengarten. J. G.. Philadelphia, Pa. (2169,-1901.) 
Pres. F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Rowland, William L., Ln. P. L. Rockford, Ill. 
(31,-1876.) Died Sept. 27, 1900. 

Rule, Miss Elizabeth E., Lynn, Mass. Miss Rule 
has attended the conferences of 1879, °87, and 
1902, as delegate of Lynn F. P. L. (169,-1878.) 
Asst. P. L., Lynn 

Schwartz, Jacob, Ln. New York, 

*Smith, Lloyd P., Ln. 1 ees Co. of Phila., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (188,- 1878) 1881, "82, °83, and In- 
ternational, 1877. Died July 2, 1886. 

Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, Ln. L. of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. (19,-1876) 1877, 1900. 
Asst. In. of Congress, Washington, D. 

Stevens, Helen, Ln. Sawyer F. L.. Gloucester, Mass. 
Mrs. Thomas Babson, Boston, Mass. 

Stevens, Joseph L., jr., Supt. F. L., Gloucester, 
Mass. 19 Milk St., "he Mass. 

Stevens, Miss Toledo, O. (16, 
1876) 1881, *83, "86, . 122 16th St., Tole- 
do, O 

*Thomas, W. H. B., umphiet L., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
(32,-1876.) Died Feb. 2,1 897. 

Thompson, J. S. Swedesboro, N. J. Present address 
not ascertained. 

Tyler, Arthur Wellington, Ln. Univ., 
Baltimore, Md. (8,-1876) 1877. "Bo, 
‘oo, '93, "97, t902. Asst. In. P. 

Van Name, Prof. Addison, Ln. Yale College L.. 
New Haven, Ct. (30,-1876) 1877, "79, °86, °87, 


"92, 1902. 
Vickers, Thomas, Ln. P. L., Cincinnati, O. 7s 
1876) International, 1877. Supt. “ Schools—Ohio. 
*Vinton, Frederic, Ln. College of N. J., a 
N. J. (26,-1876) 1877, ’70, °81. Died Jan. 1, 1890. 
"Wallace, John ‘William. President Penn. Historical 
Society. Died Jan. 12, 1884. 

*Walter. Toseph R., Wilmington Institute, Del. Inst. 
of Mechanic Arts, and Hist. Soc’y of Delaware. 
Member Wilmington Institute L. Board, 1876- 
1882. Died. 

*Ward, Tames Warner, ,Grosvenor L., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(14,1876) 1882, ’83, ’90. Ln. Grosvenor L:, 1874- 
18905. Died June 28, 18907. 

“Ward. Townsend, Sec. Penn. Historical Society. 
Died Aug. 13, 188s. 

*Ware, Henry, Keeper Bates Hall, Boston P. L., 
Roston, Mass. (366,-1879) 1879. Died 188s. 

Warren, Samuel R.. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Clerk in the War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

West, Charles E., Brooklyn Heights Seminary. Pres- 
ent address not ascertained. 

Whitney, Miss E. Fannie, Ln. P. L.. Concord, Mass. 
(28-1876) 1870. Concord, Mass. 

Whitney, James Lyman, Asst. Supt. Boston P. L., 
Boston, Mass. (59,-1876) 1879, "B82, "83, "Bs, °86, 
‘96, 1900, "oz, and International, 1897. Chief 
Dep’t of Manuscripts, P. L., Boston, Mass. 

*Winsor. Justin Superintendent one P. L., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (46,-1876) 1877. "S82, "83, 
"87, and International, and 1897. 
Died Oct. 22, 1807. See A. L. A. Proceedings 
Chautauqua Conf., 1808. 

Worthington, Samuel, Friends’ Hist. Assoc. (40.- 
1876.) Present address not ascertained. 

Yates, Tames, Public Ln., Leeds, England. (187,- 
1878) 1887, and International, 1877. Leeds, Eng- 


land. 
Carr. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GIFTS TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES IN _ 1903. 


ANbDREW CarNecie’s gifts for the establish- 
ment or development of free public libraries 
in the United States during 1903 ranged very 
closely with the record for the preceding 
year, being somewhat larger in amount and 
smaller in extent of distribution. Mr. Car- 
negie’s benefactions for the year reached 
total of $5,633,500, this sum being distributed 
among 117 places in 29 states and two terri- 
tories (Oklahoma and Indian Territory). For 
the previous year the record was $4,214,000 
to 160 places, in 31 states, three territories and 
Canada. The policy of encouraging the 
smaller towns and cities to maintain public 
libraries has evidently been continued, for the 
majority of the individual gifts recorded are of 
amounts ranging from ten to thirty thousand 
dollars. The usual conditions, requiring a 
10 per cent. maintenance fund and the pro- 
vision of a site, have been uniformly im- 
posed, and in several cases have led to a re- 
fusal of the sum offered. At the same time, 
in several cities previous opposition to the 
acceptance of Carnegie gifts has been over- 
come, notably in Louisville, where plans for 
the $250,000 library building are already un- 
der consideration, and in Denver, where the 
offer of $200,000 is in a fair way toward real- 
ization. While the majority of the gifts made 
this year were moderate in individual amount, 
several of special importance are to be noted, 
among them the offer of $1,500,000 to Phila- 
delphia for 30 branch library buildings, just 
now finally accepted; $1,500,000 for the de- 
velopment of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Li- 
brary; $350,000 additional to the District of 
Columbia Public Library for a system of 
branches; $250,000 to Cleveland for branch 
library buildings; $100,000 for the establish- 
ment and endowment of a library training 
school for Western Reserve University; and 
a like sum to Camden, N. J 

The year’s record of Carnegie gifts for the 
United States is as follows: 


Adrian, Mich..... $10,000 Chariton, Ia...... $10,000 
10,000 Chickasha, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 20,000 Territory... .... 10,000 
Anoka, Minn..... 12,500 Claremont, Wis... 15,000 
Ardmore, an Cleburne, Tex. 10,000 
Territory. 1§,000 Cleveland, O..... .2§8,000 
Atlantic Cit ,, N. J. 60,000 Colorado City, 
Auburn, 25,000 10,000 
Augusta, 50,000 Colorado Springs, 
Bayfield, Wis. 10,000 50,000 
Bayonne, N. os . 50,000 Columbia, Tenn... 10,000 
Belding, Mich.... 10,000 Columbus, O..... 50,000 
Beloit (Wis.) Col- Council Bluffs, Ia. 
50,000 (additional). .. 20,000 
Belton, Tex...... 10,000 Dowagiac, Mich.. 10,000 
Berkeley, Cal .... 40,000 Elwood, Ind..... 5,000 
Berlin, Wis...... 10,000 Eufaula, Ala..... 10,000 
Boisé, Idaho 8 Evansville, Ind... 13,500 
ditional).. .... 5,000 Everett, Wash.... 25,000 
Brainerd, Minn... 12,000 Fairhaven, Wash. 12,500 
Brownwood, Tex. 10,000 Flint, Mich (addi- 
Brunswick, Me... 12,000 tional) . . 10,000 
Camden, N. J....100,000 Frankfort, N. Y.. 10,000 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 10,000 Freehold, N. J... 10,000 
Cape May, N. J... 10,000 Gallipolis, O.. ... 12,500 
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Goshen, N. Y....$10,000 Perry, Ia.... $10,000 A. L. A. CATALOG 
Grand Haven, Petaluma, Cal.... 12,500 
BEEMc ccc coves 15,000 Philadelphia Coll. Work on the revision was begun October 


of Phys. & Surg.soo0,000 


Greenville, Tex... 20,000 ; 
Philadelphia. . . . 1,500,000 


Grinnell (la.) Col- 


50,000 Pittsburgh Carne 
Hamburg, Pa..... 10,000 gie L.. ...+1,$00,000 
Hastings, Neb.... 15,000 Pittsfield, Me.. .. 10,000 


Holliston, Mass.. 10,000 Princeton, Ind... 15,000 
Hornelisville, N.Y. 25,000 Pueblo, Colo. (ad 
Hudson, Mass.... 12,500 ditional). .. 10,000 
Hudson, Wis... .. 10,000 Red Wing, Minn. 


lowa City, Ia. (ad- (additional) . 2,000 
ditional) ... 10,000 Rensselaer, Ind 15,000 
lowa Falls, Ia.... 10,000 Rhinelander, Wis. 12,500 
La Grange, Ill... 12,500 Rochester, N. H 17,500 
Lansdowne, Pa... 10,000 St. Peter, Minn 10,000 
Laramie, Wyo... 20,000 Salem, O........ 17 500 
Laredo, Tex..... 10,000 Sauk Centre, Minn. 10,000 
Lebanon, Ind.. .. 12,500 Shelbyville, Ill... 10,000 
ee, Mass....... 10,000 Solway, N. Y.... 10,000 
Litchfield, Ill..... 10,000 Spokane, Wash... 75,000 
Livingston, Mont. 10,000 Sterling, III .. 15,000 
Manhattan, Kan.. 10,000 Stillwater, Ind... 10,000 
Mansfield, O..... 35,000 Taunton, Mass. 
Marengo, Ia..... 10,000 (additional) . 10,000 
Marion, Ia....... 10,000 Taylorville, Ill 12,500 
Medina, N. Y.... 10,000 Tecumseh, Mich 8,000 
Missoula, Mont.. 12,500 Tuscola, Ill...... 10,000 
Moberly, Mo. (ad- Union, S. C..... 10,000 
ditional)... ... 5,000 Urbana, O .. 15,000 
Monticello, Ia.... 10,000 Vinton, Ia....... 10,000 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 15,000 Visalia, Cal... 10,000 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 12,500 Washburn, Wis .. 15,000 
Needham, Mass.. 10,000 Washington, D. C 
Norwalk, O...... 75,000 (additional) 350,000 
Oelwein, Ia...... 25,000 Western Reserve 
Oklahoma City, University 100,000 
30,000 Williamstown, 
Palo Alto, Cal... 10,000 
12,000 Wilmette, 10,000 
Park Rapids, Minn. 10,000 Wilmington, N. C. 25,000 
* 10,000 Wiscasset, Me 4,000 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 10,000 Wooster, O 12,500 


Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for libraries in Great 
Britain were unusually large, and were scat- 
tered lavishly through the United Kingdom 
No complete record of them is available for 
this review; but it may be noted that his 
gifts to Canada, The Hague and New Zealand 
reached a total of $1,885,000. as follows: 


Dunedin, New Zealand. $10,000 


St. Mary's, Canada. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 350,000 
Westport, New Zealand.. 10,000 


The most notable of these gifts, that to The 
Hague, was for the erection and maintenance 
of a Temple of Peace and library devoted to 
international arbitration. In New Zealand 
Carnegie library gifts are still novelties, and 
there has been much discussion and some 
misconception of the conditions imposed. One 
city, Gisborne, declined to receive a Carnegie 
grant for the Turunganui Library on account 
of the maintenance appropriation required; 
and in Dunedin, where the offer of $10,000 
has been accepted, an effort toward the prac- 
tical evasion of the conditions was made in 
the proposal that two separate library depart 
ments in separate buildings be maintained 
one a “lending branch,” requiring a member 
ship fee, and the other a free reading room. 
which it was argued might be regarded as a 
“free public library,” by Mr. Carnegie 


1902, and the first preliminary lists printed 
and sent out for criticism just before New 
Year’s, 1903. Each list was sent first to spe 
cialists for their opinions on subject matter 
and adaptation to public library readers 
Nearly 40 separate lists aggregating 15,902 
titles were reviewed by 268 different critics 
representing leading colleges, universities, li 
braries and professions. Returns from these 
critics were so prompt that we tabulated, du 
plicated and sent them to the A. L. A. ad 
visory board of 16 in the scant six months 
before the Niagara meeting in June. As soon 
as all returns on any one list were complete 
from the advisory board, their opinions were 
tabulated and the resultant opinion of spe 
cialists and library critics on each title ex 
pressed as follows 
unanimous approval 
weight of opinion favorable ‘ 
= unfavorable 
opinion about equally divided 
unanimous disapproval 
Minus titles were dropped from farther con 
sideration. Others were classed and nearly 
all annotated either from the classified file of 
notes which the N. Y. State Library has been 
systematically compiling for several years, or 
from reviews which had to be consulted in 
order to classify new or unknown books 
At this stage best results demanded that the 
mass of varying opinions be subjected to the 
crucible of experience 2nd discrimination of 
some one person whose judgment would com 
mand general confidence. It is the good for 
tune of the A. L. A. that for this difficult task 
was secured Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, former 
public librarian of Milwaukee and now spe 
cial bibliographer of Buffalo Public Library, 
who has accepted appointment as associate 
editor for selection and been commissioned by 
the Library of Congress as a special agent 
to aid in the preparation of the exhibit 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition In 
the light of the combined criticisms and 
notes, Mrs. Elmendorf chooses for each 
subject on the basis ‘of 8000 volumes a quota 
of the most important books, with an al 
ternative list of those most reluctantly omit 
ted from first choice. The first or “sure” ti 
tles are put in type by the Library of Con 
gress; the alternative or “doubtful” titles are 
typewritten, Both lists will go to specialists 
and advisory board for their fina 
the printed lists to about 7o librarians known 
to be specially interested in book selection 
The first section of the former list, consisting 
of the titles in philosophy and ethics, was sent 
to the Library of Congress for printing Dec. 
16, and every effort will be made to distribute 
the catalog by May 1 
From the announcement of the plan at the 
Boston meeting 25 years ago, the notes have 
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been the most essential factor in the “A. L. Eng. Men of Letters. Ser...... $0.68 $0.50 
A. catalog.” Though we speak of the 1893 Contemporary Sci. Ser.......... 1.00 44 
book by this name, it recognized in its title Garnett & Gosse. Illustrated hist. 

that the ‘Hamlet’ was left out and is called 22.60 15,00 
not “A. L. A. catalog,” but “Catalog of A. L. Modern Eng. Writers. Ser..... .go 53 
A. library,” for what our committees really Periods of European Lit....... 1.35 1.25 
did was to select and exhibit an A. L. Story of the Nations, new vols.. 1.22 1.05 


library, but they had not time to make the 
notes which would have made it the A. L. A. 
catalog. Though the book now printing has 
had the benefit of very extensive and cordial 
co-operation from the best people we could 
select in the entire country, and the executive 
werk has gone forward with unusual smooth- 
ness and rapidity for so difficult an undertak- 
ing, and though it will contain many notes, we 
all recognize that it is quite impossible to 
make this edition satisfactory. We must have 
copies that each collaborator can keep by his 
side and mark with additions, omissions, cor- 
rections and specially new notes from time to 
time. Then we can focalize at a single point 
the combined results of constant use both by 
libraries and individuals, and in the third edi- 
tion we may hope for the first time to le a 
book fairly deserving the title “A. L. A. cata- 
log.” Fortunately for librarianship A. good 
reading, the national librarian is taking a 
warm interest in this work and is giving much 
of his personal attention to it. 
Metvit Dewey. 


LIBRARIES AND NET PRICES. 


THe American Library Association com- 
mittee on the relation of libraries and the 
booktrade has issued the following bulletin, 
dated December, 1903, compactly printed on a 
private mailing card: 


SUGGESTIONS TO LIBRARIANS. 


1. Learn about book prices in England. 
Subscribe for the Bookseller, English, $1.80 
per year, monthly, or the Publishers’ Circular, 
$1.75 per year, weekly. Latter corresponds 
to our Publishers’ Weekly. Also the Athe- 
neum, English, $3.25 per year, weekly; the 
best critical journal in English; contains re- 
views and advertisements of English books. 
Get catalogs of “Surplus books” of Mudie’s 
Library, 265 High Holborn, London, W. C., 
which quote low prices on recent, slightly- 
used books. Get cat: alog of best English pub- 
lishers and of a few of best English dealers 
in second-hand books 

2. Save money by importing. Free libraries 
may import any book free of duty. Any large 
library will furnish names of English pub- 
lishers and secondhand dealers, and of relia- 
ble importers in this country or foreign 
agents in England. Small, local dealers can- 
not generally import to good advantage. 

The following prices illustrate the pos- 
sible saving by importing. First price is 
American, second, English: 

Chambers’s Cyc. of Eng. Lit....$13.50 $7.88 


Lamb’s works, ed. Lucas, 7 v.. 14.18 11.03 

4. Most libraries find their supply of stand- 
ard fiction (200 to 300 of most popular old 
books like “Les Miserables and “David Cop- 
perfield”) not equal to the demand. If this 
demand is met, many borrowers will be satis- 
fied and the purchase of recent high-priced 
novels can be more often deferred. The lat- 
ter, if still wanted a year from publication, 
can be bought cheaply second-hand. 

5. While prices are high on new books is a 
good time to buy sets of periodicals. 

6. Prices of technical books have advanced 
little, and the demand for them is always 
present. 

7. The present is a good time to direct book 
money to binding, which is always needed. 

8. Many libraries would do well to spend 
more on current periodicals, they are always 
fresh, and can in a measure take the place of 
the latest books. 

The Philadelphia Bookstore, 1516 Chest- 
nut street, sells recent books slightly used in 
Booklover’s Library, at reasonable prices. 

10. Book auctions offer chances to buy good 
books at low prices. A later bulletin will tell 
how to buy at auction with little trouble and 
no risk. 

11. Suggestions for further bulletins are re- 
quested. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any 
member of the committee. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, chairman, N. Y. Public Library, 226 
West 42d street; John Cotton Dana, Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library; Bernard C. 
Steiner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 


Md. 


FOR AN AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Bibliographical Society of Chicago has 
_s 1 circular urging the organization of 
Bibliographical Society, and sub- 
mitting a draft of a constitution for such a 
body. This subject has had consideration at 
variovs meetings of the society, and at the 
Niagara Falls meeting the committee charged 
with it recommended that “in the formation 
of a national bibliographical society the Chi- 
cago Society should invite widely the co-op- 
eration of book collectors and scholars gen- 
erally, besides librarians, in order to give the 
new society a more representative character 
at the start.” In the circular such a general 
invitation is extended. Such a society it is 
stated, “should offer at its meetings opportuni- 
ty for the discussion of bibliographical plans 
and problems, and in its publications, works 
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of scholarly character especially in American 
bibliography, but without neglecting other 
branches of the subject; it should collect and 
make known information about bibliographical 
undertakings in progress or in preparation in 
this and other countries; it should try to 
arouse the interest of book collectors in schol- 
arly research, and endeavor to persuade them 
to make their treasures available to the stu- 
dent and scientific worker and thus to take 
active part in the promotion of learning; it 
should finally have for its chief object the es- 
tablishment of an Institute for bibliographical 
research where large national undertakings 
could be planned and executed, and which 
could represent this country in an efficient way 
in such international undertakings as are sure 
to be proposed in a more and more increasing 
degree. The possibility of an international 
bibliographical congress at St. Louis in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair makes the 
present time especially propitious for the for- 
mation of a society representative of Ameri- 
can bibliography.” 

The proposed constitution submitted is as 
follows: 


“rt. The name of this society shall be the Amenrt- 
CAN BiBLIOGRAPHICAL Socrery. 

The object of the society shall be to promote 
bibliogr aphical study and research. 

‘3. The officers of the society shall be a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and a 
recorder and curator. The affairs of the society, 
including the election of members, the adoption of 
by-laws, the calling of meetings, and the selection of 
works to be printed, shall be in the hands of a 
council, consisting of the officers, the last ex-presi- 
dent, and four councilors. The president, ex-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer shall constitute the 
executive board of the council The officers shall 
be elected annually and serve until the election of 
their successors. Of the councilors two shall be 
elected every two years, to serve two years. Any 
vacancy occurring during the year shall be filled by 
the council But in case of vacancy in the presi- 
dency the council shall elect one of the vice presi- 
dents as president. Standing committees, and spe- 
cial committees not otherwise provided for, shall be 
ippointed by the president. 

“4. Any person approved by the council may be- 
come a member of the society on payment of three 
dollars, which shall take the place of the member- 
ship fee for the first year. The annual fee shall 
be two dollars, payable April rst. Any member 
who shall pay te the society, in one sum, fifty dol- 
lars, shall be a life member and exempt from fur- 
ther dues. A member whose fees have been in ar- 
rears for more than one year shall be dropped from 
the society, but may be restored by the council on 
payment of all back dues. 

“5. On the unanimous recommendation of the 
council the society may elect honorary members, 
who shall be exempt from all fees. The number of 
such members shall never exceed ten. A member 
who has rendered distinguished service to bibliogra- 
phy or to the society may, on the proposal of a 
member at an annual meeting, be elected a fellow 
of the society. 

“6. All fees of life members, together with such 
ether sums as may be given for the purpose, shall 
he set aside as a publication fund, not to be used 
for the ordinary expenses of the society. 

“>. Branch societies may be formed in any place 
where ten or more members reside, by the election 
6f a local secretary and by n tifying the national 
secretary of the action taken. 

“8. Amendments to this constitution may be voted 
on at an annual meeting, if notice has been given 
at a previous annual meeting, or if the amendment 
has received the unanimous approval of the council.’ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN 
LIBRARY HISTORY. 


Tre Librarian of Congress has received 
irom Dr. Bernard C. Steiner the 
of a history of the Maryland libraries for the 
series of “Contributions to American library 
history.” In addition to chapters on the Bray 
iibraries, early circulating libraries, state libra- 
ry laws, etc., by the compiler, the work con- 
tains accounts of the state library, by L. H 
Dielman, the Baltimore Library Company and 
Maryland Historical Society, by George W. 
McC i" the Maryland Institute Library, by 
John M. Carter, the Mercantile Library, by 
John M. Glenn, the Johns Hopkins University 
Library, by Nicholas Murray, the Woodstock 
College Library, by Richard J. O’Brien, the 
Odd Fellows Library, by J. E. Nunn, the Li- 
brary of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland, by Marcia C. Noyes, the Mary- 
land Diocesan Library, by George B. Utley, 
and the Friends’ Library, by Edward Stabler, 
Jr. An account of the Peabody Institute Li- 
brary for this history is in preparation by 
Dr. Uhler. 

From Dr. E. S. Holden, librarian of the U. 
S. Military Academy at West Point, there has 
been received the manuscript of a history of 
the library of the Military Academy prepared 
by him for this series of library histories. The 
work extends to about 70 pages in ms. and 
contains a large amount of useful and inter- 
esting information regarding the development 
of the library, its present condition, organiza- 
tion, collections, etc. 


American Library ‘Association. 


President: Herbert Putnam, Library of 

Congress, Washington, 
Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr, 

Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, 


brary, Salem, Mass. 


APPOINTMENTS TO COMMITTEES. 

Finance committee: Sam Walter Foss, to 
fill vacancy caused by resignation of C. K 
Bolton. 

Committee on library administration: W. 
R. Eastman, Cornelia Marvin, Hiller C. Well- 
man. 

Committee on co-operation with N. E. A.: 
James H. Canfield, Melvil Dewey, Electra C. 
Doren. 

Committee on library training (continued) : 
Mary W. Plummer, Mrs. S. C. Fairchild; 


University of 


Public Li- 


Katharine L. Sharp, Alice B. Kroeger, Mary 
E. Robbins, Edwin H. Anderson. 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association will be held in 
New York City on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
26, 1904, at 3.30 p.m., at the office of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, 298 Broadway. 
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State Library Commissions. 


MaryLanp State L. Commission: Bernard 
C. Steiner, secretary, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 

The State Library Commission established 
under chapter 247, laws of 1902, submitted 
its report to Governor Smith, under date of 
Dec. 1, 1903. Thirty-two travelling libraries 
in boxes of 35 books each were prepared and 
sent out through the state. They were cata- 
loged by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, un- 
der contract with the commission. The com- 
mission received many more applications for 
these travelling libraries than they were able 
to supply. The first boxes were sent out 
Dec. 19, 1902, and to Dec. 1, 1903, a total of 
97 boxes were sent out. The boxes went 
into 19 of the 23 counties of the state. Of 
the $2000 appropriated in 1902, for two 
years, the commission has spent $1204.55 
— $677.06 for books. From the state li- 
brary the commission received 278 volumes. 
For the future the commission asks an appro- 
priation of $2500 annually, so as to prosecute 
its work vigorously and meet more fully the 
demands upon it in every part of the state. 
The commission has also prepared a draft of 
a law to be submitted to the session of the 
legislature of 1904, revising the laws of the 
state relating to libraries. The proposed law 
eliminates the other library commission es- 
tablished in 1902, and is, in fact, a general 
public library law. 


State Library Associations. 


DISTRICT OF COLU mma LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 


President: Thorvald Solberg, Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress. 

Secretary: Robert K. Shaw, Library of 
Congress. 

Treasurer: William S. Burns, Public Docu- 
ments Office. 

The annual meeting of the association, held 
Dec. 9, was devoted entirely to business. The 
matter occupying chief attention was the 
election of officers. Besides those mentioned 
above, the following were chosen: Ist vice- 
president, Miss Josephine A. Clark, librarian 
of the Department of Agriculture; 2d vice- 
president, Edward Farquhar, Patent Office 
Library; three members to serve with the 
officers as executive committee: Theodore W. 
Koch, Library of Congress; Edwin L. Burch- 
ard, librarian Department of Commerce; Col. 
Weston Flint, librarian Public Library. The 
secretary's report showed a membership of 
186, and that of the treasurer indicated a sub- 
stantial balance to the credit of the associa- 
tion. 

Owing to the small number present, the 
memorabilia relating to the late Henry Car- 
rington Bolton, which had been planned for 
this meeting, were postponed till Jan. 13. 

SuHaw, Secretary. 


Library Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Miss Irene Warren, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 5515 
Woodlawn avenue. 

Treasurer: C. A. Larson, Chicago Public 
Library. 

The Chicago Library Club met on the even- 
ing of Dec. 10 in room 434, Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Delaney, of Lyon, Healy & 
Co., discussed “The place of music in libra- 
ries.” Mr. Delaney felt that such a small pro- 
portion of the public would use the music that 
it would be unfair to tax the general public 
for its purchase. As to selecting music to ele- 
vate the public taste, no music being actualiy 
“bad,” it would be difficult to draw the line in 
making selection. That all sorts of books 
(except the actually vicious) could be ob- 
tained at the public library, did not mean that 
their circulation is a thing to be commended ; 
nor does the indiscriminate loaning of books 
always stimulate desire for a better class of 
books. The same might be true of music, and 
the greater proportion borrowed be of a class 
scarcely to justify the public in bearing the 
expense of such a library. The library might 
also inculcate a habit of skimming instead of 
thorough study, as there is a time limit on 
borrowing. Moreover the music stores are 
most generous in their loaning of music to 
students, and some few even conduct loan 
libraries at a low rate. Libraries could, how- 
ever, do much in increasing their collections 
on literature of music. 

Mr. C. A. Larson, of the Chicago Public 
Library, also told about “Music in public li- 
braries,” beginning with the Brooklyn Li- 
brary, which was, as far as known, the first 
public library in the United States to circu- 
late music. The nucleus of this collection 
was formed through the generosity of one 
of the trustees who, in 1882, gave funds for 
the purchase of music, and it now numbers 
over 2000 volumes, exclusive of works on 
theory and practice of music, musical biog- 
raphies, etc., with an annual circulation of 
over 6000 volumes. The collection is of 
standard works, with no popular ephemeral 
music in it. The Brookline, Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Free Circulating and some dozen 
other libraries containing music were dis- 
cussed. The Chicago Public Library collec- 
tion of music and books about music was de- 
scribed, but while it contains a large percent- 
age of standard works, a goodly share of its 
rarer works were sent to enrich the especially 
fine collection of the Newberry Library. A 
paper was read descriptive of ‘the Newberry 
Library collection, which is as large as any 
in the United States, except that in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and excels the latter in 
the number of its rare specimens. The col- 
lection of old opera scores is especially fine, 
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and next year attention will be given to in- 
creasing the number of more recent works. 
Besides books, there are many boxes of sheet 
music in the library. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Delaney, a 
short business meeting was held. The resig- 
nations of Mrs. Crouse and Miss Bogle were 
accepted. The home libraries committee re- 
signed, a new committee to be appointed. 
Miss Dickey accepted the chairmanship of 
the committee on relation of schools and li- 
braries. The following amendment to the 
constitution offered by the executive com- 
mittee will be voted upon at the January 
meeting of the club: “Honorary membership 
may be conferred upon recommendation of 
the executive committee and unanimous vote 
of the club on persons who have done espe- 
cially valuable work in co-operation with the 


club.” B. Stern, Secretary. 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


President: Judson T. Jennings, Carnegie 
Library, Duquesne. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Pearl Jones, Car 
negie Library, Braddock. 

The Monongahela Valley Library Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the new Car- 
negie Library of Duquesne, Pa., Jan. 5. Eigh- 
teen members out of a membership of 21 were 
present. Mr. Judson T. Jennings, the libra- 
rian of the new Carnegie Library at Duquesne 
read a paper and conducted a discussion on 
“The selection of books.” The aids used in 
the selection of the Duquesne Library were 
exhibited. The concluding thought was that 
the librarian should first post himself thor- 
oughly on the best lists and other aids on book 
selection, secondly he should study his com- 
munity and out of this combination would 
probably come the selection of the best books 
for the readers. Mr. Judson T. Jennings was 
elected president ; Miss Frances Cluley, Home- 
stead, vice-president; Miss Pearl Jones, Brad- 
dock, secretary-treasurer. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: E. W. Gaillard, Webster Free 
Library. 

Secretary: Miss E. G. Baldwin, Teachers’ 
College Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Mary E. Miller, Equitable 
Life Insurance Library, 120 Broadway 

The address by Dr. James H. Canfield, on 
“Specialization of libraries,” presented at the 
November meeting of the club and printed in 
the Lrprary JOURNAL for December, has been 
reprinted as a separate leaflet and copies may 
be obtained on application to the secretary 


The matter of conducting a library institute 
in the spring is under consideration by the 
executive committee, and it is planned to se- 
cure a full co-operative report on the libraries 
of Westchester county and vicinity, as a guide 
in determining the need of institute work 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 


It has been thought best this year to give 
the students more practice than heretofore 
in the daily business routine of library work, 
before allowing them to do much work in 
the children’s rooms. During the first term 
therefore the students have been scheduled, 
for their practice work, as general assistants 
in the five branch libraries, only one after- 
noon each week being spent in the children’s 
rooms. At the end of the term the students 
were required to pass an examination in li- 
brary records, statistics, desk work, etc., and 
they are now ready to take up their work in 
the children’s rooms. 

On Nov. 28 and 30 Miss Mary Wright 
Plummer, director of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, gave two lectures on “Classics 
for children” and “Poetry for children,” and 
on Dec. 8 Miss Marie L. Shedlock, of Lon- 
don, England, the well-known story teller and 
lecturer on the art of telling stories to chil- 
dren, began a course of instruction to the 
students. The course, which lasted 10 days, 
consisted of 10 lectures, and much instruc 
tion to the students individually, each stu- 
dent having opportunities to tell stories in 
Miss Shedlock’s presence and thus benefit- 
ing by her personal criticisms. It may be 
well to mention here that for several years 
story telling to children has formed part of 
the regular work of the staff of the Children’s 
Department of this library. This course of 
Miss Shedlock’s has been of incalculable ben- 
efit to the children’s librarians as well as to 
the students in the Training School, for Miss 
Shedlock is an unequalled exponent of her 
art. 

The subjects of Miss Shedlock’s lectures 
were as follows: Art of story telling; Ele 
ments to avoid in story telling; Elements to 
seek in story telling; Stories for little chil- 
dren; “The fir-tree” and “Olé Luk-Oie” from 
Hans Christian Andersen; The fun and phi- 
losophy of Andersen; The poetry and pathos 
of Andersen; Poems for children from nine 
to twelve years of age; Passages from Shake- 
speare and Milton for children from nine to 
twelve years of age; Miscellaneous fairy 
tales Maser A. FrorHincuam, 

Secretary Training School 


VEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The students enjoyed a Christmas recess 
which began Thursday, Dec. 24. Lectures 
were resumed Tuesday, Jan. 5. Not daunted 
by the coming examination, an impromptu 
Christmas merry making was arranged for 
Friday evening, Dec. 18. A Christmas tree 
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laden with gifts limited in price to ten cents 
were dispensed by a Santa Claus whose voice 
bore a striking resemblance to a member of 
the senior class. 

Mr. Charles H. Gould, librarian of McGill 
University, visited the state library and school 
Dec. 22 and spoke informally to both classes 
on “Library interests in Canada.” 

Mr. William H. Brett, librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the New York State Library 
School Alumni Association to fill the alumni 
lectureship for 1903-4. 

The senior class are making a study of the 
English translations of the Odyssey. Any ex- 
perience as to the translations most appro- 
priate for general use wil! be gladly wel- 
comed Satome CuTLeR FAIRCHILD. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The course in Foreign Fiction will be con- 
ducted this year by the director. 

The work in Paleography will be given to 
the advanced class this year by Mr. William 
Warner Bishop, of Princeton University Li- 
brary, in the absence of the usual lecturer, Dr. 
Egbert of Columbia University. Mr. Bishop’s 
course on the History of Learning will be 
given to the first-year class during the winter 
term. 

Other lecturers expected are: 

Mr. J. C. Dana, on The periodical room 

Miss C. M. Hewins, on Some earlier writ- 
ers for children 

Miss F. B. Hawley, on the Non-technical 
qualifications of the librarian. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson, on some topic con- 
nected with Foreign libraries 

Mr. George Iles, on the Evaluation of books. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, subject not announced. 

Miss M. FE. Robbins, on the Work of the 
reorganizer 

Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, subject not announced. 

Miss I. E. Lord, on College libraries. 

Miss M. FE. Sargent, on the Work cf the 
town library 

The advanced class will listen to the fol- 
lowing lectures during the winter term, aside 
from their regular lecture courses: 

Che bibliography of bibliography, by the Di- 
rector. 

The bibliography of travel, by Miss I. E. 
Lord. 

The bibliography of biography, by Miss E. 
B. Woodruff. 

The bibliography of the classics, by Mr. W. 
W. Bishop 

Che bibliography of social science, by Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings. 

Che bibliography of literature, by Mr. 
Frank B. Gay. 

Che bibliography of useful arts, by Mr. H. 
H. B. Meyer 

The bibliography of natural science, by Miss 
S. A. Hutchinson 

Mary W. PiumMer, Director. 
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Reviews. 


Arser, Edward, ed. The term catalogues, 
1668-1709, A.D., with a number for Easter 
term, I7II A.D.: a contemporary bibliogra- 
phy of English literature in the reigns of 
Charles u., James u., William and Mary, 
and Anne; ed. from the very rare quarterly 
lists of new books... etc., issued by the 
booksellers, etc., of London. In 3 v. v. 1, 
1668-1682 A.p., text and index. Privately 
printed, London, Professor Edward Arber, 
73 Shepherd’s Bush Road, West Kensing- 
ton, 1903. [Dodd, Mead & Co, N. Y., 
agents for U. S.] 164576 p. Q. 

Volume 1 of Professor Edward Arber’s re- 
print of the “Term catalogues” has been dis- 
tributed to subscribers. The work, which 
will be completed in three volumes, makes 
accessible for the first time to students and 
bibliographers the only systematic record of 
the vast output of the English press from 
1668 to 1709. 

The “Term catalogue,” so-called, was a 
six-penny quarterly journal whose publica- 
tion was begun shortly after the great fire in 
London. It aimed to be a classified list of 
the titles of new books and reprints issued 
by the various London publishers. At the 
time there were four law “terms” (now called 
“sittings”) when the courts were in session, 
as distinguished from “vacations” when the 
courts were not sitting. These seem to have 
been the seasons when business of all kinds 
was especially active. They were Hilary 
Term, Easter Term, Trinity Term and 
Michaelmas Term. Each number of this cat- 
alog was said to record “Books printed and 
published” in one of these four terms. Ac- 
cording to the “Century dictionary” the dates 
of these law terms were as follows: “Hilary 
Term, beginning on the 11th and ending on 
the 31st of January; Easter Term, from about 
the 15th of April to the 8th of May; Trinity 
Term, from the 22d of May to the 12th of 
June, and Michaelmas Term, from the 2d to 
the 25th of November.” Mr. Eames, in his 
“List of catalogues published for the use of 
the English booktrade,” in Growoll and 
Eames’s work, “Three centuries of English 
booktrade bibliography,” gives the exact dates 
of each term for each year, taken from John 
J. Bond’s “Handy-book of rules and tables for 
verifying dates,” 1866. According to this, 
Hilary Term began with Jan. 23 of 24 and 
ended with Feb. 12 or 13; Easter Term was 
very variable, beginning sometimes as early 
as April 12 and ending May 8, and again be- 
ginning as late as May 10 and ending June 5; 
Trinity Term sometimes began as early as 
May 26, ending June 14, and again beginning 
as late as June 23, ending July 12; Michael- 
mas Term was more constant, beginning on 
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Oct. 23 or 24 and ending Nov. 28 or 29. Nor 
are we to believe that the books recorded 
were published within the time specified. It 
is more likely that the aim was to have each 
catalog record the books published since 
the issue of the preceding number, that is, 
from the end of one term of court to the end 
of the next. 

The issues 


of the “Term ee ” are 


divided by Mr. Arber into six series, as fol- 

iows: 

Series Nos. 
I. Michaelmas Term, 1668, To Trin- 


ity Term, 1670 
Il. Easter Term, 1670 to Trinity Term, 


III. Michaelmas Term, 1674, to Trinity 

IV. Michaelmas Term, 1680, to Michael- 

mas Term, 1695... .. 50 


V — Term, 1696, to Trinity Term, 

VILA Single Number for Easter Term, 

1711 

The last, however, being but a 1 single r num- 

ber, issued a long time after the publication 
had really ceased to exist, " 


is hardly a “se- 
ries.” Including this last issue the total is 
160 numbers, and Mr. Arber has succeeded 
in locating one copy of every issue, with a 
single exception. When we consider the ex- 
tremely fugitive character of the publication 
and its comparatively small interest to the 
public generally, and to special students even, 
until very recently, this is indeed remarkable 
This missing number ts No. 58 (fourth se- 


ries) for Michaelmas Term, 1695. Professor 
Arber. in his circular makes the following 
appeal, which we, in his behalf, here reprint: 


“I do most earnestly entreat all who shall 
read this Circular to make a vigorous search 
for this lost number: and then to let me have 
the temporary use of it.” 

The publication was begun by John Star- 
key, a young bookseller at “The Mitre, in 
Fleet str eet, near Temple Bar.” The issues 
brought out by him had the title “Mercurius 
Librarius, or a Catalogue of Books Printed 
and Published in Michaelmas fetc.] Term, 
1668 [ete.].”" No. 1, issued probably in No- 
vember, 1668, has the foll: owing colophon: 

‘A Catalogue, thus printed, is intended to 
be continued and published at the end of every 
Term, if this find encouragement; it being the 
First Essay of this kind. Collected by, and 
Printed for, John St: arkey,” etc 

The demand for the first number 
dently satisfactory to the editor and 
lisher and a second duly appeared in 
ruary, 1660, with this cole phon: 

“The first ‘Catalogue’ in this kind was pub- 
lished at the end of last Michaelmas Term: 
wherein some Books were omitted, which are 
incerted [sic] in this. For prevention of 
which for the future, the Booksellers are 
desir’'d to send a Title of each book they 
print to the 
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pub- 
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Publisher as soon as printed: for 


he intends to continue and publish one at the 
end of every Term as this is.” 

With the third number Starkey seems to 
have taken a partner, Robert Clavell, who was 
to continue and edit the journal during its 
various vicissitudes, for forty years and more; 
indeed, Clavell may have been the editor of 
the two preceding numbers. The colophon of 
numbers three to seven is as follows: 

“Collected by John Starkey and Robert 
Clavell: and are to be sold by John Starkey 
Bookseller, at the Mitre in Fleet street, near 
Temple Bar.” 

While the booksellers seem to have recog 
nized the desirability of the catalog, certain 
features were not satisfactory to them, and 
simultaneously with the appearance of No. 8 
of “Mercurius Librarius” appeared No. 1 
of a new journal, being what Professor Ar- 
ber calls the second series of the “Term cat- 
alogue.” This rival publication had the title 
“A Catalogue of Books Printed and Pub- 
lished at London in Easter Term, 1670.” The 
colophon reads: “Collected by, and printed 
for, the Booksellers of London.” 

Above the colophon proper is the following 
very interesting note: 

“The Publishers of Mercurius Librarius by 
their unreasonable demands for inserting the 
Titles of Books: and also their imperfect 
Collecting, omitting many; and refusing all 
under 1 sh. Price; hath occasioned the print- 
ing [of] this Catalogue wherein these defects 
are rectified.” 

This notice shows that the first series was 
virtually an advertising sheet, and that the 
publishers were obliged to pay Starkey for in 
serting the titles of their books 

With No. 8, which has Starkey’s name 
alone in the colophon, “Mercurius Librarius” 
ceased to appear. Although there is no posi 
tive evidence on this point, the probability 
seems to be that Clavell left Starkey after 
the publication of No. 7 and himself edited 
the rival journal. His name appears in the 
colophon of No. 3 of the new catalog: 

“Collected by Robert Clavell in Cross Keys 
Court, ir Britain.’ 

The colophon of most of the later numbers 
is “Printed for the Booksellers of London.” 
It is known, however, that the publication 
was edited by Clavell until his death in 1711, 
when the catalog was discontinued. This 
Clavell, or Clavel, was described by John 
Dunton as follows: 

“Mr. Robert Clavel is a great dealer, and 
has deservedly gained himself the reputation 
of a just man. Dr. Barlow, bishop of Lin- 
coln, called him the honest bookseller. He 
has been Master of the Company of Station 
ers.” He was Master of the Stationers’ Com 
pany during 1698 and 1699 


The books in each number of the “Term 


catalogues” are classified according to sub- 
ject Clavell himself thus indicated their 
contents 

“Latin and English Books, Printed in Eng 
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land, Divinity, History, Physick and Chyrur- 
gery, Law, Arithmetick, Geometry, Astrology, 
Dialling, Measuring Land and Timber, Gaug- 
ing, Navigation and Merchandize, Architec- 
ture, Horsemanship, Faulconry, Limning, 
Military Discipline, Heraldry, Fortifications 
and Fireworks, Husbandry, Gardening, 
School-Books, Romances, Musick, Poetry, 
Plays, etc.” 

Comparatively few numbers, however (at 
least in the earlier portion), have lists of 
books under every one of these heads. The 
classes Divinity, History, Physick, Poetry and 
Plays, Law, Libri Latini and Books Re- 
printed are almost certain to occur. Books in 
other classes are often thrown together as 
Miscellaneous. 

Except for the earliest issues, the “Term 
catalogues” seem to have been made up and 
printed without expense to the publishers of 
the books whose titles are included. Often 
at the end is a section headed “Advertise- 
ment,” in which are described books, or other 
articles, to which special attention is called 
by their publishers. These “Advertisements” 
were almost undoubtedly paid for. They 
often contain notices of books in preparation 
for which descriptions are invited. 

This first volume of the reprint brings the 
paper down to November, 1682. Professor 
Arber’s indexes are very full and their prep- 
aration has required a vast amount of pains- 
taking work. “The primary design,” he says 
of the title index, “is to remedy Robert Cla- 
vell’s bungling carelessness in omitting from 
many of the titles in the text the names or 
initials of the authors, editors, etc., which are 
to be found in the books themselves.” He 
estimates that 18 months will have been con- 
sumed in the comparison and verification of 
the thirty thousand personal names contained 
in the work 

This reprint will be much more useful to 
the student than a set of the original issues 
would be, even if they were procurable. Not- 
withstanding that the descriptions in the old 
booksellers’ quarterly are a long way from be- 
ing bibliographically accurate, the record is 
the best we have and it supplies titles of many 
books not now known to exist. Indeed, these 
catalogs are the only contemporary record 
extending over a long period. 

The eminent editor, who, when this work 
is completed will have “edited, since 1867, 
twenty-five thousand pages of English books,” 
makes, in his Introduction, what seems to us 
to be a curious slip. We quote the following 
paragraph 

“The Mercurius Librarius is manifestly but 
an imperfect representation of English litera- 
ture in the years 1668 to 1670 Av. Among 
other omissions, it does not contain the First 
Edition of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ 1668; 
possibly for political reasons.” 

As a matter of fact, the first edition of 
“Paradise lost” has a title-page dated 1667. 
The book was entered in the Stationers’ Reg- 
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isters under date of Aug. 20, 1667, and ac- 
cording to Professor Masson it was then 
“ready, or nearly ready, to appear.” He says 
further that “copies of the book may have 
been out in London in the last week of Au- 
gust, 1667.” Copies having the dates 1668 and 
1669 in the imprint are not new editions, but 
simply the old sheets with a new title-page. 
It would have been strange if Starkey had 
included “Paradise lost” in his lists. 


Evans, Charles. American bibliography: a 
chronological dictionary of all books, pam- 
phlets, and periodical publications printed 
in the United States of America from the 
genesis of printing in 1639 down to and in- 
cluding the year 1820; with bibliographical 
and biographical notes. Volume 1, 1639- 
1729. . . . Privately printed for the author 
by the Blakely Press, Chicago, Anno Dom- 
ini Mpccccul. 16-+446 p. 4 
Any one who has attempted to compile a 

bibliography for publication will at once real- 

ize the magnitude and difficulty of Mr. 

Evans’s task. It is said that he has been at 

work on it for some twenty years. The ap- 

pearance of his first volume is therefore a 

matter of congratulation on this score alone 

if there were no other. But this volume 
should be the cause of further congratulation 
in that its appearance brings the complete 
publication of the work within reasonable ex- 
pectation—a consummation devoutly to be 
hoped when one thinks of the unlucky fate of 

Sabin’s monumental “Dictionary of books re- 

lating to America.” 

However bibliographers may differ from 
Mr. Evans in method, of the importance of his 
contribution to the materials of American 
literary history there can be but one opinion; 
and the make-up of his book is entirely in 
keeping with its importance. He states that 
no practical expense has been spared in this 
direction. The binding 1s a simple buckram, 
but the paper has been specially manufac- 
tured is designed for durability and takes ink, 
thus enabling owners to record additions and 
variations and to correct errata. The type — 
a font of bourgeois — is alsonew. But in the 
way it has been used we think a serious mis- 
take has been made. The titles are set up 
solid and entirely in capitals and small capi- 
tals, lower case being reserved for imprints 
and notes. Seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury titles being notoriously long, we get as 
a result block after block of solid capitals, 
than which nothing is harder to read or more 
trying to the eyes. The “greater distinctive- 
ness” (preface, p. xii) sought is swallowed 
up in a far greater indistinctness. Further- 
more, a bibliographer owes it to his clients — 
especially in the case of rarities like the ma- 
terials of this compilation, which we seldom 
see, scattered as they are in various places — 
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that his entries should give some faint idea 
of the appearance of the original title-pages. 
Mr. Evans does not believe in linemarks save 
in the bibliography of incunabula; and his 
serried ranks of small capitals destroy what 
little idea we might have obtained from a ju- 
dicious use of more of the beautiful font at 
his typesetters’ command. 

A feature which should have been of ser- 
vice to collectors is the attempted record 
of auction values for perfect copies of the 
items listed. But unfortunately Mr. Evans 
has very seriously impaired the usefulness of 
his effort by failing to make his price list as 
complete as diligent consultation of auction 
records would have rendered it, and secondly 
by often failing to give name or date of the 
sale he quotes from; we cannot tell therefore 
whether a price quoted by him is fair or fancy, 
old or recent. Catalogers will find the full 
names of authors with birth and death dates 
of value; and it may be added that the dates 
are repeated in the author index where omis- 
sions in the body of the work have been very 
largely filled. 

Of the period to which Mr. Evans has 
limited himself — 1639 to 1820—the present 
volume covers the 90 years up to and includ- 
ing 1729. It contains 3244 entries, thus af- 
fording the fullest list we have for the period. 
It is not surprising therefore that the list of 
printers and publishers is also larger than any 
hitherto seen. The entries are chronological 
as they should be, an index of authors being 
added. There is also a remarkable “Classi- 
fied subject index” which will hardly be so 
useful as a straight alphabetical subject index 
would have been. It must be confessed that 
the present reviewer for one has not solved 
the secret of this classification. For instance, 
while testing the index the first entry tried 
happened to be the Yale catalog of 1724, and 
this has not yet been located in the “Classified 
subject index.” The Harvard catalogs also 
seem to be hidden. This could scarcely hap- 
pen with an alphabetical index of subjects. 

Accidents of transcription, says Mr. Evans 
in his preface, “have been reduced to a min- 
imum by this labor being entirely the work of 
one hand.” Nevertheless a man’s eyes will 
deceive him and his brain will play him 
tricks at times, which must account for the 
variances between the will expressed in 
the preface and the deed as materialized in 
the text. As to the general accuracy and re- 
liability of the bibliography, time and use 
alone can fairly decide; one cannot verify in 
hours another’s work of 20 years. Mr. 
Evans's entries appear in general to be ac- 
curate as far as my first investigations have 
gone. Comparison with other bibliographies 
has, however, revealed slips, such as the 
omission of parts of titles without the cor- 
responding three points in the entry to 
give notice thereof, which “bibliographical 
fullness and exactness of descriptions” (pref- 
ace, p. xi) demand. An example is no. 319, 
Cotton Mather’s first publication. There is 


nothing to show that a quotation from I Sam. 
xxv: I, and four lines of Latin verse have 
been omitted in the transcription of the title- 
page. Nor are there in this case—a fault 
noticeable in too many other cases also— 
any library initials to tell us where the 
unique copy of the work in question is to be 
found. I have noted four broadside poems 
and one 10-page pamphlet of verse in Wege- 
lin’s list which do not seem to be in Evans's, 
presumably falling in the class which “have 
been found inadmissible among American 
printed books” (preface). One would like to 
know more about Mr. Evans’s principle of 
rejection 

In fact Mr. Evans's chief sin in this vol- 
ume is one of omission. Unconfessed omis- 
sion from title-pages, insufficient auction rec- 
ords and incomplete location details — these 
defects, though few in the aggregate when 
compared with the total number of entries, 
could have been so easily minimized that it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
compiler either has not had at hand the nec- 
essary bibliographical apparatus, or that he 
has not made so thorough an examination of 
well-known collections as his plan demanded, 
or finally that he has set himself a larger task 
than he can efficiently perform. 

These criticisms, however, do not destroy 
the main fact that this is one of the important 
bibliographies of Americana. Whether it will 
rank with Sabin is an unprofitable specula- 
tion until the succeeding volumes appear. 
The intrinsic interest of the contents of the 
present volume is necessarily great and on 
some of the most striking points Mr. Evans 
touches in his preface, but he does not pre 
tend to give us more than a preface, and per 
haps it is just as well. But with the material 
of this volume and its immediate successo: 
at hand, presuming that volume 2 is being 
prepared, there was a splendid opportunity 
for an authoritative and up-to-date introduc 
tion treating definitively of the colonial press 
of America LANSING COLLINS 
Brown, James Duff. Manual of library econ 

omy; with 169 illustrations. London, Scott, 

Greenwood & Co., 1903 

6d. net 

Several books have been written on the his 
tory, formation, management, etc., of public 
libraries, notably in England. Among the 
most familiar, “Free town libraries,” by Ed 
ward Edwards, is a most comprehensive sur 
vey of the libraries of Great Britain and the 
United States, in which the continental libra 
ries are also briefly touched upon and their 
condition and progress compared with those 
of English speaking people. Thomas Green 
wood, who has devoted his life and fortun: 
to paying the debt, which he feels that he 
owes to the influence of public libraries on 
his early manhood, has caused the Public Li- 
braries Acts to be adopted in numerous Eng 
lish towns by ceaseless efforts with pen and 
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tongue. In 1886, the firm of Scott, Greenwood 
& Co., of which he is a member, issued his 
book, “Free public libraries, org: anization, uses 
and management,” which has since gone 
through five editions. In the United States, 
one of the most compact and serviceable treat- 
ises on public libraries by an individual writer 
is “Public libraries in America,” by W. I. 
Iletcher. The “Library primer,” by J. C. 
Dana, is an excellent work, but does not pre- 
tend to be anything more than its name im- 
plies, or to be applicable to libraries of more 
than 10,000 volumes; while “Hints to small 
libraries,” by Mary Wright Plummer, is a use- 
ful guide and an eminently safe body of 
advice to follow. The two volumes issued by 
the Bureau of Education in 1876 and 1893, be- 
ing the work of many hands, naturally lack 
unity of treatment, and the absence of an 
index in the separate issue of 1893 somewhat 
impairs its value. 

[he present work is the most ambitious at- 
tempt made thus far toward a manual of 
library economy. It is divided into nine main 
divisions containing thirty-three chapters. The 
divisions are arranged in the logical order of 
founding and organizing libraries, as follows: 
1, Foundation and committees; 2 Staff; 3, 
Buildings; 4, Fittings and furniture; 5, Book 
selection and accession; 6, Classification and 
shelf arrangement; 7, Cataloguing, indexing, 
filing; 8, Maintenance and routine work; 9, 
Public service. The author, who is the libra- 
rian of the Finsbury Public Libraries, is wide- 
ly known as one of the most progressive of 
English librarians, having introduced and ar- 
dently advocated safeguarded open access to 
book shelves in libraries, students’ extra tick- 
ets and an adjustable system of classification. 
Having already written several books, he is 
now engaged in preparing “A guide to prose 
fiction in the English language.” He has 
the courage of his convictions and in the pres- 
ent book places an asterisk before his own 
publications as among those especially de- 
sirable for every librarian to have. 

In the chapter on “Book selection,” Mr. 
Brown remarks: “Few literary journals re- 
view books in a manner helpful to the would- 
be-book-buyer, because they do not describe 
he contents of them, so much as criticise 
their literary style, production, printers’ er- 
rors, ete.” In his own book Mr. Brown in so 
many instances touches upon mooted ques- 
tions of recent date, takes issue with the prac- 
tice end fads of American librarians, and 
states his objections and disapproval in such 
forceful fashion, that we shall endeavor to “de- 
cribe the contents” of his book by using bis 
own words, wherever possible, and thus meet 
his ideal. 

In his oreface, the author informs us that 
“this work is an attempt to provide a text- 
hook of advanced library practice, on more 
comprehensive lines than anything of the kind 
yet published in English. There is no single 
work on modern library economy which gives 
a general account of the principal methods 
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which have survived the test of continuous 
and widespread trial, nor one which consid- 
ers these methods and principles as affected 
by the rate limitation imposed by the Public 
Libraries Acts.” That he does not consider 
the present condition of library progress al 
together admirable in the United States, is 
shown a little further in the preface where he 
says: “The hampering effects of too much 
uniformity are to be seen in full operation in 
France and the United States.... In the 
United States a much higher level of attain 
ment has been reached, but here again the 
paralyzing hand of uniformity has arrested 
progress after a certain standard of efficiency 
has become general. American libraries are 
conducted on lines which closely resemble 
those of ordinary commercial practice. 
Where methods are run on codified lines, there 
is always this danger of everything becoming 
fixed and all advantages arising from adjust 
ability and the power of revision being lost 
in the unprofitable pursuit of the unalterable.’ 

Discussing the Municipal Libraries Acts, 
he shows us that the funds for establishing 
and maintaining public libraries in the United 
States come from a “tax on the value of prop- 
erty,” while the British law “takes rental as 
the ratable value.” ... “The total income 
produced by a rate of so many parts of a 
mill per dollar produces £55,000 in Boston, as 
against £18,200, the annual produce of a 114d 
rate, in Manchester, so great is the difference 
caused by the method of valuation. Because 
of this liberal provision, the number of pub- 
lic libraries in the United States is much 
greater than in Britain, while their equip 
ment, stock of books and staff are generally 
superior for the same reason. At present 
about 450 towns and districts in the United 
Kingdom have adopted the Public Libraries 
Acts, and this number includes practically 
every large town in the country.” 

In the chapter on committees, his words 
will cause the hearts of the gentle sex to ex- 
pand toward him: “The best interests of the 
library will be served by a committee consist- 
ing of good business men and literary or pro- 
fessional men or women in about equal pro- 
portions,” and later he explains that “the 
chief reasons why women have not been more 
gener rally employed in library work in Britain 
are “prejudice on the part of committees and 
librarians and the difficulty of obtaining 
trained and well-educated women willing to 
work for the comparatively small remunera- 
tion offered. ... The percentage of women 
librarians in the United Kingdom is about 12 
per cent., while in the United States it is 
about 95 per cent.” But we fear that Mr. 
Brown little realized what a tempest in a 
teapot he would stir up by his caustic words 
on the chief outlet for the pent up affections 
and energies of the weaker sex, when he says: 
“There are strong and reasonable doubts as 
to the wisdom of treating juveniles like a 
separate class of human beings and making 
all kinds of arrangements for their conve- 
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nience. ... It is not a very strong tribute to 
their capability to propose to treat them like 
a lot of helpless imbeciles, as is done in cer- 
tain American libraries, where the craze for 
grandmotherly library management in the ex- 
clusive interest of children is carried to a 
ridiculous extreme. When a public library 
has provided an adequate children’s room and 
reduced its age limit to a reasonable and lib- 
eral degree, it has done all that is necessary 
or desirable without trenching upon the work 
of the public schools, or fostering this partic- 
ular class of youthful citizens, at the expense 
of his seniors, who have to find the money. 
... There is something elusive about the 
eloquent pleas on behalf of children’s libraries 
and work in connection with children and 
schools, which come from the United States. 
... We have met the American child — 
that awful mixture of impudence and pre- 
cocity—in trains, steamers and hotels, and 
can only lament if he is the product of the 
joint efforts of American schools and libra- 
ries. Let the very best possible relationships 
be cultivated with school teachers and let li- 
brarians enjoy every advantage which mutual 
co-operation can give, but do not let the 
question of providing suitable reading for 
children degenerate into the sentimental old- 
maidenish lines so common in America. 
There are plenty of philanthropic and edu- 
cated men who believe that young children 
would be much more profitably and health- 
fully employed playing in the open air, than 
sitting about in stuffy reading rooms, and 
with this view we cordially agree.” 

Mr. Brown takes issue with the advice on 
bookbuying which is given in the American 
“Library primer”: “Buy largely books cost- 
ing from 50 cents to $2 found in so many 
of the series now published.” After dwell- 
ing at some length on the worthlessness 
of series, he continues: “Connected with 
this a word may be permitted on the na- 
tionality of text-books. Patriotism in lit- 
erature and library management may be a 
very fine thing, but it must occasionally lead 
to very sorry results in a public library. The 
same ‘Library primer’ already quoted advises 
that ‘Books on zodlogy, geology and botany 
should be by Americans in preference to for- 
eign authors.’ No reasons are given for this 
extraordinary advice, and we are curious to 
know if this is simply patriotism carried to 
its extreme point.... We should advise 
British librarians to buy the best and most 
recent scientific works without regard to 
the nationality of the authors.” 

Speaking of the duties of book committees 
and the censorship of books, he says: “It has 
been reserved for a certain feminine com- 
mittee in Boston, U. S., to carry the policy 
of excommunicating novels to such extrava- 
gant lengths as to merit the ridicule of prac- 
tically the entire literary press.” Mr. Brown 
will hardly have the concurrence of most 
American librarians when he states that: 
“At one time it was considered a good 
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thing to collect the principal magazines in- 
dexed in Poole’s ‘Index to periodical litera- 
ture. ... but as the interest in special ar- 
ticles is very short-lived, it is not advisable 
for any public library to meet the cost of col 
lecting, binding and storing long sets of pe 
riodicals.” 

The chapters on Regulations may well be 
laid to heart by most public libraries. To 
quote a portion: “To judge by some of the 
rules which have been published, one would 
imagine that a public library was a kind of 
private trust or benefaction to which the citi 
zens had a privilege of entry, subject to the 
caprice or good nature of a committee of 
owners, who had drawn up certain drastic 
rules to protect their personal property from 
the onslaught and unwelcome attentions of a 
horde of goths and vandals There are, 
we are sorry to confess, librarians whose 
only idea of their duty to the public consists 
of a vigorous and indiscriminate execution 
of the rules and regulations.” Mr. Brown 
would abolish the age limit entirely. He 
scores “refusing to renew books by post- 
card or letter and to exchange books on the 
same day as issued,” disallowing the use of 
ink “for copying,” and considers “the mons- 
trous fines of two, three, four and five cents 
a day as charged in some American libraries” 
outrageous. He also considers the allowing 
of only one volume at a time to borrowers as 
an absurdity. It is well within the memory 
of the younger members of the present gen 
eration how one unusually brave and deter 
mined librarian, heroically resolved to do an 
unheard of thing, issued an extra book, not 
fiction, on a pink or yellow card; and it may 
be recalled how many reams of paper and 
hours of time were consumed at various con 
ferences, discussing the advisability of this 
radical step. Mr. Brown intimates that most 
librarians are timid creatures, bound down 
by tradition, precedent and uniformity, and 
were it not for the pioneer work in liberal 
methods of administration, shown by pro 
prietary and college libraries, many medizval 
ideas would still prevail in public libraries. 

Advertising for library assistants has been 
regarded with doubtful favor by most Ameri- 
can librarians, but in England “advertise- 
ments for librarians are usually inserted in 
the Atheneum, a weekly literary journal, 
which is scanned by every librarian in the 
country. An advertisement appearing in it 
is therefore almost certain to come under the 
notice of every trained man in the profes- 
sion. 

Considerable space is devoted to library 
furniture, ventilation (an important subject 
in public libraries), cataloging rules, charging 
systems, and especially library indicators, 
which have had great vogue in England for 
about forty years and exist in about twenty 
different varieties. He also dwells at length 
upon open access to book shelves, giving the 
familiar arguments pro and con, and also ex 
hibits the main outlines of the three most 
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prominent schemes of classification, first giv- 
ing his own adjustable classification introduced 
in 1898, the superiority of which, he claims, 
lies in its elasticity of notation. He then re- 
cites the familiar objections to Mr. Dewey's 
scheme, contenting himself with quoting Mr. 
Cutter’s own words concerning the Cutter 
system. It may be noted that Mr. Brown’s 
system permits the absurdity which the daily 
press has often noted in Mr. Dewey’s scheme, 
whereby a book on the noble game of ping- 
pong may touch elbows with some dignified 
tome on the old masters. The systematic and 
continuous weeding out of books little used 
is strongly advocated, and altogether the vol- 
ume is a valuable contribution to the subject 
of library economy. 

The illustrations are numerous and there 
are few typographical errors, but if larger 
type and paper with a dull finish had been 
used the reading would be less trying to the 
eyes. Criticisms of this nature, however, are 
beside the mark, as the author states that 
“any profits arising from the sale of this book 
will be handed over to the Library Associa- 
tion.’ F. B. BiceLow. 


Library Economy and Distory. 


GENERAL. 

Ayres, S. G. The Sunday-school teacher 
and the public library. (Jn Sunday-School 
Journal, January, 1904, p. 10-11.) 

Outlines the use that Sunday-school teach- 
ers may make of the public library. “Why 
would it not be a good idea for all the teach- 
ers to club together and buy a certain num- 
ber of books and present them to the library 
with the understanding that they are to be 
kept in the Reference Department for the use 
of Sunday-school teachers of all denomina- 
tions in the town?” 

Brrp, H. P. Influence of the village library. 
[Pub. by] Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis., December 17, 1903. 
8 p. O. 

A paper read at the recent meeting of the 
Fox River Valley (Wis.) Library Associa- 
tion. A graphic and forceful plea for the 
public library as an influence in village life. 
Buttock, J. M. Have free libraries killed lit- 

erature? (Jn The Lamp, January, 1904. 

27 :599-602. ) 

An English view of the baneful influence of 
public libraries on belles-lettres, though the 
methods of “teaching” literature in schools 
and colleges comes in for a good deal of 
criticism. 

Tke Library Association Record for De- 
cember opens with the extended and note- 
worthy “Address inaugurating the lectures in 
the Department of Library Administration, 
London School of Economics,” by Professor 
W. MeNeile Dixon. Two interesting papers 


read at the Leeds conference are given — 
“Public libraries and the National Home 
Reading Union,” by Alex. Hill, and “Popu- 
larizing the best books,” by W. S. C. Rae, 
and the usual notes and departments make up 
an excellent number. 


The Library World for December contains 
some pungent “Reflections on librarianship,” 
which, taken in connection with Professor 
Dixon’s address given in the Library Associa- 
tion Record, indicate that the matter of tech- 
nical training for librarians is receiving ser- 
ious consideration among English librarians. 
“Salaries of library assistants,” are treated in 
a short paper by “a sub-librarian,” who pre- 
sents practically the same argument — that 
better pay and a better grade of service are 
mutually dependent and that one cannot be 
secured without the other. 

Putnam, Herbert. Public libraries: their 
need of expert counsel. (/n Independent, 
Dec. 17, 1903. 55 :2981-2984.) 

A statement of the larger problems of the 
public library movement, and of the effort of 
the A. L. A. to establish a permanent bureau 
“to make the experience of all available for the 
instruction of each.” 


LOCAL. 


Alexandria, Ind. Carnegie L. The new 
$15,000 library building was dedicated on Dec. 
4. 

Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie L. A summary of 
the fifth annual report of Miss Anne Wallace, 
librarian, presented on Jan. 4, gives the fol- 
lowing facts: Added 3725; total 25,646. Is- 
sued, home use 111,558 v. to 13,420 borrow- 
ers; visitors to ref. dept. 26,380. “One-fourth 
of our circulation is to children under 14 
years of age.” 

There is evidence of a large amount of 
work done on a very small financial basis. 
The entire business of the library has been 
carried on by a staff of seven people. “We 
have paid $2000 for books bought last year, 
and paid current salaries, light, heat, repairs, 
printing, stationery, etc., on an appropriation 
of $8000 from the city.” 


Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. The li- 
brary was a considerable sufferer by a fire in 
the printing and binding establishment of the 
Friedenwald Co., of Baltimore, on the night 
of Dec. 6, 1903. A lot of about 150 books 
(nearly all periodicals for binding) wete de- 
stroyed or damaged by water. Part 6 of the 
finding list (containing the books on Asia, 
Africa, Australasia, and Oceanica — history 
and travel, Philosophy and Religion) was 
ready to go to press, to be delivered during 
the month. Many of the linotype slugs for 
this were melted and perhaps most of it will 
have to be reset from the duplicate revised 
proofs, which were kept at the library. The 
company carried insurance to protect the li- 
brary 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute fF. L. A 
symbolic ceremony took place at the house- 
warming of — open-shelf room of the li 
brary on Dec. to which were invited only 
instructors and ‘officials of the institute. When 
the room was fullest of guests, engaged in 
lively conversation, in the examination of new 
or Christmas books, and in the consumption 
of refreshments, there was a sudden “Sh!” 
and a general lull in the proceedings. A piece 
of the red tape which had been tied across 
one of the entrance passageways was cut with 
shears in size like those of Atropos and, on a 
pyre of excelsior erected on a brass plate, was 
slowly and solemnly burned. The meaning 
of the proceeding was at once apprehended by 
the spectators, who applauded warmly. The 
men immediately claimed the odds and ends 
of the tape for their button-holes, so that 
there should be “none left over,” and an- 
nounced their intention of paying no more 
fines. The symbolism had its meaning in the 
newly opened shelves, in the dropping of the 
twenty-four hours’ wait between application 
and card, in the dropping of call-numbers for 
fiction, and in the approaching abandonment 
of the written application for library privi- 
leges. The increased use of the room in its 
new estate is ample evidence of the wisdom 
of the changes already made. It is proposed 
to open the open-shelf room at least one 
non-circulating evening each month as a sort 
of dropping-in place for the instructors, where 
new books and magazines and perhaps a cup 
of tea and a bit of quiet conversation can be 
enjoyed. Other changes will follow in other 
departments, in acordance with the general 
project of reorganization. It is the aim of 
the library to build up its collection of books 
and periodicals in all the technical lines fol- 
lowed by the institute departments, s 
eventually to become a sort of headquarters 
for technical students generally. 

Volunteers from the library school had a 
little party of their own, technically called 
“hee” on the preceding evening. Under the 
supervision of the assistant librarian and the 
head of the circulating department they toiled 
back and forth changing the arrangement of 
fiction on the shelves, in preparation for the 
new order of the next day, and were rewarded 
after their labors with nuts and cider and the 
consciousness that when they should come 
later to be temporary assistants in the depart 
ment they would get the benefit of the 
changes they had helped to make 

M. W. P 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. By action of the 
board of trustees, the classified staff of the 
library has been regraded, in accordance with 
the results of the recent series of examina- 
tions for promotion. The consequent changes 
in positions and salaries took effect Jan. 


aS 


California State L. In a recent newspaper 


interview the state librarian. Mr. Gillis, out- 
lined the improvements planned for the new 
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year in the library administration. Mr. W. R 
Watson, the newly-appointed assistant state 
librarian, will have special charge of develop 
ing the system of travelling libraries. As 
soon as an enabling act of the legislature will 
permit, the library will occupy the whole 
south end of the attic of the capitol, this be 
ing devoted to the California section, news 
paper section, and map room. Other hoped 
for improvements include the installation of 
an electric elevator, the laying of hardwood 
floors and cork carpets, and other changes in 
equipment 

Chippewa Falls (lWis.) P. L. The new 
Carnegie library building was opened to the 
public on Dec. 7. It cost $25,000 


Cleveland (O.) P. At a meeting of the 
board of trustees on Dec Mr. W. H. Brett 
was re-elected librarian for a term of three 
years. This is a prolongation of the usual 
term of office, which has heretofore been one 
or two years. 

Dayton (O.) P. L. An interesting account 
of the activities of the library is contributed 
by Miss Electra C. Doren, the librarian, to 
the Dayton Datly News of Dec. 19, 1903. She 
says in part: 

“With a population of over 100,000 people, 
extending itself in all directions, it is not 
enough that there should be but one central 
collection of books. The library must go 
with the peeple, where they go. Last year its 
60,000 volumes had a total use of over 212,000, 


-notwithstanding the fact that there are five 


pay libraries in this city, all of which are ac 
cessible by telephone, and several of which 
deliver and call for bocks. 15,000 volumes 
were sent out as class-room libraries in the 
public schools. Hundreds of volumes were 
used daily by high school students, and it 
would be difficult to estimate how many were 
used by members of the women’s clubs 

“But, most important of all, a beginning 
was made last August in the way of libraries 
for the remoter parts of the city. There are 
now four deposit stations in school buildings, 
through which in the last four months over 
17,000 volumes have been used by a portion of 
the public which heretofore had been scarcely 
conscious of the existence of the public li- 
brary. During the vacation at each of these 
branches there was a story hour for the little 
tots and the youngest readers. For the older 
boys and girls there was a reading hour, when 
history, adventure, poetry and drama were 
read aloud to them. ‘Thus the new libraries 
were introduced to the children. The reading 
and story-telling were dropped when school 
began, but children are asking when they may 
have more, and the work will be resumed 
after New Year. 

“Collections of books are sent into factories 
as travelling libraries. There is a deposit sta- 
tion in the settlement house of the Council of 
Jewish Women, which is doing such good 
work with the foreigners of that section of 
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the city. The Lithuanians, of whom there are 
about five hundred in this city, and the Hun- 
garians also are to have books in their own 
tongue. It is found that the picture books, 
which are such a delight to the children, are 
also helpful to foreigners who are acquiring 
English. 

“One of the most interesting things which 
has recently come about is the introduction of 
reading for the blind at the main library every 
week. Several times during the past few 
years the librarian has tried, unsuccessfully, 
to obtain the loan of books from the state in 
point type for the blind. At the opening of 
the East End branch, in August, Mr. Hurt, a 
well-educated young blind man, was intro- 
duced, and upon the suggestion that there 
might be out-loud readings for those deprived 
of sight, he collected the names and addresses 
of as many blind persons as could be found 
in the city and notified them of a meeting to 
be held at the public library. About 15 came, 
and they have met regularly ever since Sep- 
tember on Tuesday evenings. The club, for 
such it really is, is anxious to include on its 
roll every person who is blind, and hopes 
eventually to raise money for the purchase of 
books in point print to be circulated for home 
reading.” 


Grand Forks, N. D. Carnegie P. L. The 
new library building was opened to the pub- 
lic without formal exercises on Dec. 2, 1903. 
It cost $30,000. 


Hoboken (N. J.) F. P. L. (13th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1903.) Added 2675: 
total 26,566. Issued, home use 124,771; ref. 
use 13,384. New registration 1674; cards 
in use 8184. Receipts $12,164.53; expenses 
$12,113,888. 


Irvington, Ind. Butier College. The Bona 
Thompson Memorial Library building, given 
to Butler College by E. C. Thompson, of Irv- 
ington, as a memorial to his daughter, was 
dedicated on the afternoon of Dec. 21. The 
building cost over $40,000 and has a book ca- 
pacity of 60,000 volumes. It will be free for 
public use, as well as for the students of the 
college. 


Joliet (1ll.) P. L. The handsome new li- 
brary building was opened to the public on 
the morning of Dec. 14. There were no 
formal exercises, but the distribution of books 
and the routine of active work were simply 
and promptly begun. The building, with its 
equipment, cost approximately $175,000, of 
which all but a few thousand dollars was 
raised by general taxation. 

Ground was broken in the autumn of 1902, 
and the cornerstone laid in May, 1903. The 
structure is a good example of the Tudor 
style of architecture, beautiful in its finishing 
and decoration. 


Kansas libraries. Universtty or KAnsAs. 
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Bulletin, v. 4, no. 6: Handbook of Kansas 
libraries, 1902; ed. by Carrie M. Watson, 
librarian, and Edith M. Clarke, assistant 
Lawrence, Kan., 1903. 108 p. D. 

This is a welcome and useful addition to 
the scanty material for library history, espe- 
cially for the southwest states, and the com- 
pilers and the University of Kansas have per- 
formed a service in its preparation and issue. 
The basis of the record was formed from the 
lists given in the Bureau of Education re- 
ports, and direct communications were sent 
to all libraries registered in these and other 
lists. Public, society, college and school li- 
braries are given. ‘The record is alphabetic 
by towns, giving a descriptive account of each 
library, with information as to librarian, in- 
come, regulations, number of volumes, etc. 
There are numerous views of library build- 
ings, and it is interesting to note how great 
has been the development in this direction 
within the past few years, mainly, of course, 
through Mr. Carnegie’s gifts. To a striking 
degree the libraries of the state have been es- 
tablished, maintained, or developed by the 
efforts of women’s clubs. Following the rec- 
ord by towns is a tabulated list of school li- 
braries, giving name and number of volumes, 
and an account of “Recent gifts to Kansas 
libraries.” It is to be regretted that no sum- 
mary is given of the information presented, 
so that any general facts as to number and 
character of Kansas libraries can be secured 
only by individual tabulation. 


New York City. In the following table, pre- 
pared by the Public Libraries Division of the 
University of the State of New York, the 
volumes and circulation of each library in 
each borough of New York are given. As 
compared with the report of last year, Man- 
hattan and Bronx together show a total gain 
of 33,910 volumes, or 5 per cent., and 44,425 
increased circulation, a gain of I per cent. 
Brooklyn reports a total increase of 26,569 
volumes, or II per cent., and of 343,393 circu- 
lation, or 29 per cent., and this in face of a 
falling off of 16,285 in the circulation of one 
large library. It will be remembered that the 
library development in Brooklyn is more re- 
cent than on the other side of the river, and 
hence its advance is naturally more rapid. 
The libraries of Manhattan had less from 
taxation than the year before by $12,640.11, 
while Brooklyn had $66800 more. In 
Queens borough the books increased by 4768, 
or 12 per cent., and the circulation by 70,938, 
or 48 per cent. 

The total increase for the city was 66,409 
volumes, or 7 per cent., 458.375 circulation, 
or 8 per cent., and $60,354.16 in amount re- 
ceived from taxation, or 22 per cent. 

The totals shown are 1,009,320 books and 
5.950.775 circulation, at ar expense to the tax- 
payers of $375,248.41, or an average of about 
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6 cents a book, or 11 cents for each inhabi 
tant. 

As compared with the total number of 
books in the free libraries of the state, those 
in New York City are 34 per cent. of all, 
while their circulation for the year is 54 per 
cent. of all. The proportion of circulation to 
books is 390 to 100 in the entire state and 
590 to 100 in the city of New York. Thus it 
is evident that while the great mass of library 
circulation is in the great city and the cost of 
the work is great, the comparative results of 
this expenditure are also greater than else- 
where 


Volumes and circulation of free lending libraries in 


New York City, July 1, 1902-June 30, 1903. 


| Circula- 


Volumes. 
tion 


Name or Liprary. 
Manhattan and Bronx. 


N.Y. P. L. circ. dept. (18 branches) 
Cathedral Free circ. 


321,941} 2,801,331 
68,745, 412,243 


Maimonides Free.. 86,179) 198,207 
23,764 159,973 
Webster Free es 2,455 226,177 
Young Men’s Benevolent Assoc. 5,283 101,536 
General Soc. of Mech. and Trades. 100,273) 100,619 
Young Women’s Christian Assoc .. 31,516 96,070 
University Settlement Free........ 7,039) 79,236 
College Settlement...... 2,600) 17,935 
os 3,212 16,701 
Union Settlement 2,314 16,388 
Neighborhood Settlement.. } 2,274 12,962 
DeWitt Memorial........... 2.455) 12,271 
Kingsbridge Free. ............. 1,925 9,850 
Hudson Guild............... 1,900 8,936 
Madison Sq. Church house......... 3,200 7,287 
Bethany Memorial Circ..... 4,665 
Olivet Church. ecco} 3,569) 3,957 
High Bridge Free... 960 2,100 
Foreign | 7,810) 1,509 
Riverdale Library Asscc......... 5-054) 1,075 

BORA. 696,437] 4 4 190,968 

Brooklyn | 

Brooklyn Public (17 branches)... 168,326) 1,306,655 
Pratt Institute Free.. ae 77,126 176,688 
Hebrew Educational Society.. er 5.400 24,045 
Hartnett Free.. 3,611 19,252 
Public School No. 119........... on 787 250 

Total...... 255.250! 1,526,890 

Queens. 

L.. I. City, Queens bor. (8 395153 212,002 
College int, Inst.. 3,498 2,742 
Jamaica High School.. 2,305) 1,763 

| 44,956, 216,507 

Richmond } | 
Tottenville Library Association .| 2,896 13,186 
New Brighton, Staten Island Acad| 9.781 35224 


Summary. 


| 
Koroughs of Manhattan and Bronx’! 696,437) 4,190,968 
Rorough of 255,250! 1,526,890 
Borough of Queens . 44.056 216,507 
Borough of Richmond . 12,677 16,410 
ota ee 1,009,320 995°.775 
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New York P. L. With the opening of the 
new year the Webster Free Library, hereto 
fore conducted as an independent library by 
the East Side House Settlement, at 76th st 
and the East River, was consolidated with 
the Public Library system, and will be main 
tained as a branch library. Mr. E. W. Gail 
lard, the librarian, continues in charge of 
work and will also have supervision of the 
work done by the Public Library in relation 
to the public schools of the city. The library 
of the University Settlement at Rivington 
and Eldredge streets has also been merged 
into the Public Library system. 

A notable exhibition of mezzotints was 
opened early in Janua ir) in the print rooms of 
the Lenox Library building. It is mainly 
composed of examples lent by Mr. J. Pier 
pont Morgan, but numerous important im 
pressions have been contributed by Mr. John 
allader, and there are notable prints 
lent by 3 E. Kennedy, Mr. J. H. Purdy 
and Mr. R. M. Hoe. Finally there are prints 
from the S. P. Avery collection, belonging 
to the New York Public Library. The cat 
log runs to 137 numbers and is full of repre 
sentative names. The exhibition gives oppor 
tunity to make a comprehensive survey of a 
great period in the history of engraving. 


Newburyport (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt year 
ending Nov. 30, 1903.) Added 1254; total 
39,300. Issued home use 48,168, an increase of 
about It per cent. over the previous year 
(fict. 79.28%). Cards in use 4761, of which 
390 are used by teachers for school work 
There are 220 publications on file in the read 
ing room 


Oberlin (O.) College L. (Rpt. — year end 
ing Aug. 31, 1903.) Added 3833 bound v., 
1292 unbound v.; total 58,618 bound v., 35.- 
170 unbound v. The total contents of the li 
brary, including volumes of newspapers, maps 
and charts, is given as 117,238. The most 
important accessions are noted. The total 
number of readers for the vear was 81,486, 
and 16,156 v. were issued for home use to 
TORT persons 

“The advisability of using the printed cards 
now prepared by the Library of Congress has 
been discussed. Inasmuch as our catalog, now 
containing some 350,000 cards, has been made 
upon the 32 or index size of f cand while the 
Library of Congress cards are printed only in 
the 33 or postal size, the adoption of these 
cards would compel us to trim down the Li- 
brary of Congress cards to the 32 size before 
adding, or necessitate the reconstruction ef 
our catalog in the 33 size. Experiments in 
cutting down the Library of Congress cards 
to our size have shown that in very many cases 
some important bibliographical detail would 
be lost. On the whole it has seemed wisest to 
us to continue as we are until such time as 


the resources of the College will justify re- 
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cataloging on the 33 size. Inasmuch as the 
Library of Congress expects to be prepared 
to furnish at any time any card which it has 
ever printed, the matter can be taken up in 
later years and successfully carried through 
to completion.” 


Peoria (1ll.) P. L. The library issues a 
leaflet report for the year just closed, giving 
the following facts: added 4287; total 81,529. 
Reference use of the collection is constantly 
growing, and the departments of genealogy 
and music are especially popular. 


Philadelphia F. L. On Dec. 24 the Common 
Council decided by an almost unanimous vote 
in favor of accepting Andrew Carnegie’s offer 
to provide $50,000 for each of 30 branch libra- 
ry buildings. The Select Council on Jan. 7, 
also passed the ordinance accepting the Car- 
negie gift. Under the terms of the ordinance 
the mayor is authorized to execute on the part 
of the city an agreement with the board of 
trustees of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
to carry the project into effect. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. On November 
18 the contract was let for the excavation and 
foundations for the addition to the central 
building of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, for the erection of which Mr. Carne- 
gie some time ago gave $5,000,000. The ex- 
cavation was begun on November 24, and it 
is hoped the foundations will be finished in 
February. Bids for the superstructure will 
probably be asked for about February 1. 
Hopes are entertained that the building may 
be completed by Founder’s Day, 1905, the 
first Thursday in November. The architects 
are Alden & Harlow, of Pittsburgh, who built 
the present structure. 

The present building houses not only the 
library, but also the Carnegie Music Hall and 
the two departments of Carnegie Institute — 
the Department of Fine Arts and the Museum. 
The plan adopted for the extension provides 
that all of the present building, with the ex- 
ception of the Music Hall, shall be used by 
the library, which will also have a new eleven- 
story stack room 120 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
and several other rooms in the new building 
This will of course necessitate extensive re- 
modelling of the present structure. The com- 
pleted building will be about five times its 
present size, will measure 404 feet on Forbes 
street and nearly 600 feet along its east side. 
It will cover an area of approximately three 
and one-half acres. 


Revere (Mass.) P. L. The new Carnegie 
library building was dedicated on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19. The exercises were held 
in the town hall, and the address of the day 
was delivered by Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, presi- 
dent of Brown University. The building, 
which is centrally situated, is of brick with 
Indiana limestone trimmings, surmounted by 
a 30-foot dome. The entrance opens into a 


large rotunda, in which is the delivery desk 
A gallery runs around three sides of the 
room, which it is planned to use for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The main reading room is 
placed in the left wing of the building, and 
in the right wing is a reading and reference 
room. The stack room has a capacity of 30,- 
009 


Rock Island (1ll.) P. L. The new library 
building was formally opened to the public on 
Dec. 15, when an afternoon and evening re- 
ception was held. The building cost in all 
$86,000 and is classic in style, with a facade of 
Corinthian columns. The main floor is prac- 
tically one large room, divided by columns, 
and affording complete supervision Che 
stack room has a present capacity of 16,000 v., 
with provision for double this number. In- 
cluding the collection on open shelves and in 
the reading and reference departments the 
library now contains about 20,000 v. 


Santa Crus, Cal. Various enterprises have 
recently been carried through with the purpose 
of securing funds for the equipment of the 
Carnegie building now in course of erection. 
A poster exhibit was held, at which over 1500 
posters were displayed, an admission fee of 
ten cents resulting in a net return of $25. A 
little later one of the street car lines offered 
to turn over to the library its receipts for a 
whole day. The librarian says, “The day was 
simply perfect and Santa Cruzans dressed in 
their best rode early and often for the jibra- 

*s benefit. The 14 young lady conductors 
took in a total of $167.80. This sum has since 
then been increased by gifts.” 


Stillwater, Minn. Carnegie F. L. The new 
Carnegie building was formally opened on the 
evening of Dec. 17. It cost $25,000 


Troy (O.) P. School L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1903.) Added 1680; total 5229 
Issued, home and school use 20,211. No. bor- 
rowers, 1603. 

The library was removed during the year 
to new quarters on the lower floor of the city 
building. A “book shower,” held May 1, re- 
sulted in the addition of 1501 volumes. 


Vallejo (Cal.) P. L. The cornerstone ot 
the Carnegie library bui! ding was laid on De 
5, with Masonic ceremonies 


Washington, D.C. P. L. of District of ( 
lumbia. (5th rpt.—year ending June 20 
1903.) Added 18,580; total 53,621. Issued, 
home use 214,261 (fict. Sol; %). New regis- 
tration 9894; total cards in use 29,595. 

There are events of importance included in 
the year’s record —the completion and open- 
ing of the new Carnegie building, and the ad- 
ditional gift of $250,000 for equipment, and 
for branch buildings. The new building is 
described in some detail by the trustees and 
the librarian, and its plans for the future are 
outlined. The full equipment and development 


. 
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of the central building, it is felt, must be 
effected, before a branch system is created, 
though locations for 18 branches have been 
considered. “Legislation will be required from 
Congress accepting Mr. Carnegie’s branch li- 
brary offer, directly or impliedly pledging suit- 
able maintenance, and authorizing a library 
commission to erect branch libraries from the 
Carnegie donated fund, as these buildings 
may from time to time be authorized by Con- 
gress.” More books for the main collection 
are greatly needed, and a useful partial source 
of supply has been secured through the pro- 
vision of the last appropriations bill, author- 
izing the transfer to the library of “books of 
a miscellaneous character” no longer required 
in the various departments, bureaus or com- 
missions of the government. 


Wellington, O. Herrick L. On Jan. 2 the 
beautiful little library building given to Wel- 
lington by Governor-elect Myron T. Herrick, 
was dedicated with exercises held in the local 
opera house. The chief address was delivered 
by C. B. Galbreath, state librarian. 


Wisconsin libraries. The state library com 
mission issues an 8-page summary of “Reports 
of public libraries, June, 1903,” covering ap 
propriations and expenditures, and giving the 
essential facts as to size of collection, libra 
rian, etc. There are 112 libraries recorded 


FOREIGN. 
Nos bib- 


situation légale; 


French libraries. Gautier, Jéan 
liothéques publiques, leur 
les décrets, ar- 
Biblio 


théques publiques parus dans ces vingt der- 


avec appendice contenant 


rétés et circulaires relatifs aux 


niéres années. 2me édition revue et cor- 

rigée. Paris, Chevalier et Riviere, 1903. 

10+181 p. 8°. 

Manchester (Eng.) P. F. Ls. (51st rpt.— 
1902-1903.) Added 17,281; total 313,087. Is- 
sued, ref. lib. 454.351; home use from 
branches 1,045,971. “Total no. of v. used in 


all departments during the 12 months” 2,235,- 
311. No. ticket holders 53,118 

In April the commemoration of the soth an- 
niversary of the opening of the Manchester 
Free Libraries was held, and proved eminent- 
ly successful. A full report of the proceed- 
ings has been published, and noted in these 
columns. 

The trustees “have received from Mr. 
Thomas Greenwood, of Elstree, Herts, the 
announcement of his intention to present to 
them a library of a particularly interesting 
nature which he is forming. It is called by 
him a ‘library for librarians,’ and will con 
sist of books, in many languages, relating to 
bibliography, the history and administration 
of libraries, the annals of printing and book 
binding ip various countries, with practical 
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treatises on those arts and works on palxog 
raphy and allied subjects. Mr. Greenwood's 
aim 1s to gather together copies of such books 
aS constitute a librarian’s bibliographical or 
professional ‘tools; but that description does 
not adequately indicate the comprehensive na 
ture of the collection, which will include lit 
erary aids and bibliographies indispensable to 
workers in various regions of knowledge 
theological, historical, economic, scientific and 
technical. While the books will be available 
tor use under the ordinary conditions at the 
reference library, it is Mr. Greenwood’s 
cial desire that they should also be at the set 
vice of librarians and others engaged in | 
brary administration throughout the country, 
ind to this end certain regulations will be 
framed under which the volumes may be lent 
It is believed that no collection has ever be 
fore been formed with the same object Mr 
Greenwood has devoted himself in the most 
enthusiastic manner to the accomplishment of 
this scheme, and has spared neither labor nor 
expense in the effort to make the library as 
‘omplete as possible.” 

In addition to this offer, the library also 
received from Mr. Greenwood an interesting 
collection of 459 volumes, “intended as a per- 


manent memorial of Edward Edwards, the 
first librarian of the Manchester Free Libra 
ries, and one of the chief pioneers of the pub 
lic library movement in this country The 


collection includes copies of Edwards’ numet 
ous works, many autographs and other relics, 
and a number of volumes which were former 
ly in Edwards’ own library. Mr nwood 
has provided a handsome bookcase, in which 
the collections will be preserved.” Important 
additions have been made by the giver to the 
Henry Watson Musical Library, which now 
numbers nearly 20,000 \ 


(ares 


Gifts and Bequests. 


aldrian, Mich By the 
Amos M. Baker, of Clayton, 


valued at $15,000, is bequeathed to the city of 


Adrian for a scientific library It is to be 
kept separate from any other |ibrat nd to 
be called the Amos M. Baker Scientific 1 
brary 

Baraboo (lVts.) P. 1 By the will of the 
late Miss Alma Andrus, of Minneap the 
library will receive a bequest of $1000 

Valden (Mass.) P. 1 By the will 
late Mrs. Mary Converse, wife of Elisha ¢ 


Malden Public Libr 
kept soa 
permanent fund, the income to be used for the 
purchase of works of art 


(Wis.) P. I 


verse, of Malden, the 


receives a bequest of $15,000, to be 


The library re 
tained gl 


Vilwaukee 
fine 


ceived a Christmas gift of 
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window for the children’s room. The win- 
dow, for which a fund of $700 was raised by 
public subscription, is the work of Miss Marie 
Herndl, and represents “Hans Christian An- 
dersen with the children.” It is placed in a 
frame in one of the east windows, and has 
been greatly admired. It shows the figure of 
the kindly story-teller, about whom are 
grouped three little children, while in the 
foreground is the swan that doubtless fig- 
ured as the Ugly Duckling, and in the dis- 
tance is dimly seen the figure of a fairy queen 
with crown and sceptre of stars, approaching 
over the surface of the blue water. 


University of Pennsylvania L., Philadelphia. 
The Hebrew and general scientific library be- 
longing to Rev. Dr. Jastrow, who died re- 
cently, was presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania on Dec. 1, by the rabbi’s sons, 
Professors Morris and Joseph Jastrow and 
some of their near kin, who had obtained it 
from the estate. It consists of about 1000 
volumes. Trustees of the university accepted 
the gift, and ordered that a suitable book- 
plate, with the title, “The Marcus Jastrow 
Memorial Library,” be placed in each volume, 
and that the use of the library, under the reg- 
ulations of the library committee, be extended 
to students not connected with the university 
—and more particularly to those from this 
city attending Gratz College. The gift repre- 
sents a good working library for students of 
rabbinical and general Jewish literature. It 
includes several editions of the Talmud and 
of the various Midrashic compilations, as 
well as editions of the important works of the 
Jewish philosophers, commentators, exegetes 
and grammarians. There are also Hebrew 
works on Talmudical legislation and rabbinic 
literature, and many modern works in Ger- 
man, English and French bearing on Jewish 
history and Jewish doctrines. 


West Chester (Pa.) P. L. By the death of 
Miss Alice Lewis the West Chester Public 
Library will receive $400, bequeathed to it 
by Hannah M. Darlington, but which was 
held in trust for the former during her life 
time 

Carnegie library gifts. 

Boisé, Idaho. Nov. 18. $5000 additional, 

making a total of $20,000. 


Lee, Mass. Dec. 10. $10,000. 

Park Rapids, Minn. Dec. 25. $10,000 
Rochester, N. H. Dec. 24. $17,500. 
Rockville Centre, L. I. Jan. 8. $10,000. 


Westport, New Zealand. Under date of 
Sept. 10, 1903, Mr. Carnegie offered to give 
$10,000 for a library building, to replace the 
one destroyed by fire in January last. The 
offer, which was made on the usual conditions, 
has been accepted. 
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Librarians. 


Corwin, Miss Kise. of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1896, has 
been appointed librarian of Berea College Li- 
brary, Berea, Ky. 


Fison, Herbert W., librarian of the Narra- 
gansett Library Association, Peace Dale, R. 
I., has been appointed librarian-in-charge of 
the Williamsburgh branch of ~ Brooklyn 
Public Library, succeeding Robert S. Fletcher, 
his appointment beginning Feb. 1. 


Fietcuer, Robert S., formerly librarian of 
the Carnegie Public Library, Bradford, Pa., 
and for the past few months librarian of the 
Williamsburgh branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed librarian of 
the Wylie Avenue Branch, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, succeeding Franklin F. Hop- 
per. 


Formsy, Thomas, deputy librarian of the 
Liverpool Public Libraries, who has served 
under the Libraries’ Committee of the Cor- 
poration for more than 48 years, has resigned 
his position preliminary to being pl laced on 
superannuation. Mr. Formby is believed to 
be, in respect to length of service, the oldest 
assistant in connection with any existing free 
library in the United Kingdom. 


Hartwic, Otto, formerly director of the li- 
brary of the University of Halle, Germany, 
and editor of the Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen from its beginning in January, 1884, to 
December, 1903, died on Dec. 24, 1903, aged 
74 years. A more extended notice of Dr. 
Hartwig’s life will appear in au early number 
of the JouRNAL. 


Hoprer, Franklin F., a graduate of Prince- 
ton 1900 and Pratt Institute Library School 
Igo01, on Jan. 1 became chief of the order de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The duties of this position have for 
the past few years been performed by Mr. 
Watson, the assistant librarian, in addition 
to his other work. Mr. Hopper was for some 
time an assistant in the Library of Congress, 
and since January, 1903, has been librarian of 
the Wylie Avenue branch, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 


Scott, George Winfield, formerly instruc- 
tor in international law in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed chief of the 
newly-created Division of Law of the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Le- 
land Stanford University, class of 1896, and 
has taken post-graduate work in law and in- 
ternational law at Cornell, Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and University of Pennsyl- 

vania. He has recently been associated with 
the Carnegie Institution. Mr. Scott will go 
to Europe in January to remain abroad about 
10 months in the interests of the government. 


Staucuter, Judge John, state librarian of 
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Wyoming, died at his home in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on Dec. 5, 1903, at the age of OI years 
He is said to have been the oldest public officer 
in the United States. Mr. Slaughter was born 
in what is now West Virginia, June 29, 1809, 
and moved to Denver in 1861. He came to 
Cheyenne in 1887 as the agent of a Denver 
lumber company. His son, Washington, was 
the first mayor of Cheyenne. He had been 
librarian of the state and territory since 1871, 
continuously for 32 years. He was the first 
justice of the peace in Cheyenne. 


STAUFENBIEL, Frederick John, for 20 years 
librarian of the Belleville (Ill.) Public Li 
brary, died at his home in Belleville on Dec. 
10, 1903. 

Watson, William Richard, assistant libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
since its organization in 1895, has resigned 
this position to become assistant librarian of 
the California State Library, Sacramento, 
Cal., his new appointment beginning Jan. 1. 
Owing to Mr. Watson’s resignation it has 
been decided to abolish the position of assist- 
ant librarian in the Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh. 


Wire, Dr. George E., librarian of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) County Law Library Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Public Library. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BooKS SUITABLE FOR WORKING GIRLS.—Un- 
der this heading the Spectator of Dec. 12, 1903 
(p. 1024), publishes a classified list, it being 
one of a number that were submitted by cor 
respondence. The classification runs thus: 
Fiction, Bound volumes, Biography, Travel, 
Various, Poetry. 

The Boston Book Co, Bulletin of 
phy for January contains the first part of an 
index to Book Lore and The Bibliographer, 
by Aksel G. S. Josephson; further instalments 
of Mr. Cole’s “Bermuda in periodical litera 
ture” and F. W. Faxon’s “Ephemeral bibe- 
lots,” and the usual “Quarterly index to li 
brary reference lists.” 

BuyInG List of recent books recommended 
by the library commissions of Delaware, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio and Wis- 
consin; comp. by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis., De- 
cember 15, 1903, no. 10; also list of public 
documents for small libraries, contributed 
by the Nebraska Free Library Commission. 
12 p. 

Bristo. (Eng.) P. Ls. Reference L. Me- 
morial volume: Vincent Stuckey Lean col- 
lection; ed. by Norris Matthews. London, 
Simpkin, 1903. 280 p. 4°, 10s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE University Liprary. Early pr 
ed books in the university library of | 
bridge, 1475 to 1040. Vv. 3: Scott 
and foreign presses, with addend 
don, C. J. Clay, 1903. 449 p. 8°, 15 


~ 


"ROYDON (Eng.) P. Ls. The reader’ 
the bi-monthly magazine of the Croyd 
public libraries; ed. by L. Star 
chief librarian \ 5 ( 
[ 1903. 

As a supplement to the D 
there is issued an I!I-page au 
the year’s accessions 


New York P. L. A catalogue ot 


lection of British mevzzotint 
principally of the 18th century; on ex! 
tion in the New York Public Library pr 
galleries, Lenox Library building, too04 
29 p. S 


Chis is the third publication for which thy 
Print Department of the library is responsibl 
the two former ones being the “Handbook of 
the S. P. Avery collection” (1901) and the 
“Catalogue of a collection of engravings 
by women,” exhibited at the Grolier Club in 
1901. 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for De 
ber is mainly devoted to an extended “List 
of works on the history of mathemat (in 
cluding works printed before 1800) jn the li 
brary” (p. 464-495.) 

The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for De 
cember devotes its special reading 1: 
good short selection of reference books. 


st 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. New 
York State L., bulletin 84, bibliography 38 
a selection of cataloguer’s reference books 
in New York State Library. Albany, 
1903. p. 236-416. O. 25 ¢ 
A revised and enlarged edition of the bull 
tin published in January, 1808 Printed on 
one side of page. An extremely useful aid in 
cataloging and reference work 


CHANGED TITLES. 

It may be well to call the attention of the 
librarians to the publication called the “His 
tory of our country from the discovery of 
America to the present time,” by Edward S 
Ellis, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jones Bros. Pub. Co.; 
N. Y., Henry W. Knight. It is an exact re 
production of the “Peoples’ standard history 
of the United States,” by Edward S. Ellis, 
published in New York by Knight & Brown. 

T. L. Montcomery, 
State Librarian of Pennsylvania 

“Eglee, a girl of the people,” by William 
Rutherford Hayes Trowbridge, jr., published 
in New York by Wessels Co., is the same as 
“The girl of the multitude,” published in 
London by Fisher Unwin. 
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Bibliograpby. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Society oF Curcaco. Year- 
book, 1902-1903. Chicago, 1903. 90 p. D. 
75 ¢. 

A well-printed and creditable publication. 
Besides the abstracts of proceedings, record of 
council, membership, by-laws, etc., it includes 
five papers: “The libraries of Rome and the 
facilities for study which they offer,” by O. J. 
Thatcher (abstract) ; “Notes of the bibliogra- 
phy of the history of philosophy,” by J. H. 
Tufts; “Concerning the bibliography of math- 
ematics,” by J. W. A. Young; “The New 
Orleans Academy of Sciences,” by William 
Beer; “Some bibliographical notes on Italian 
communal history,” by A. M. Wolfson. 


Book Sketchley, R. E. D. 
English book-illustration of to-day: appre- 
ciations of the work of living English il- 
lustrators, with lists of their books; with 
an introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1903. 30+175 p. 8°. 

Pages 121-173 are bibliographical. Both the 
articles and the bibliographies which comprise 
this volume were originally published in The 
Ltbrary. 

Beecuer, Henry Ward. Abbott, Lyman 
Henry Ward Beecher. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. il. 12°. 

Incl. bibliography (p. Xvii-xxxviii), pre- 
pared by Rev. W. E. Davenport. 

CarMEN Sytva, [Elizabeth, Queen of Rou- 
mania.]| Bengesco. Bibliographie des cu- 
vres de Carmen Sylva, suivie d’extraits de 
ses principaux écrits et d'une analyse de 
ses ceuvres. Paris, H. Le Soudier, 1903. 
10°. 

stupy. Wilson, Louis N. Bibliogra- 
phy of child study, for the year 1902. ( Pub- 
lications of Clark University Library, v. 1, 
no. 2, Jan., 1904.) Worcester, Mass., Clark 
Univ. Press, [1904.] 40 p. O. 

Cim, Albert. Amateurs et voleurs de livres: 
emprunteurs indelicats, voleurs par amour 
des livres, voleurs par amour de l’argent, 
vols dans les bibliothéques publiques, chez 
les éditeurs libraires, bouquinistes, ete. 
Paris, libr. Daragon, 1903. 7-+145 p. 8°. 

Dirsprn, Charles. Dibdin, E. Rimbault. A bib- 
liographical account of the works of Charles 
Dibdin. (Jn Notes and Queries, Nov. 28, 
Dec, 12, 1903. Oth ser., 12:423-425, 462-463.) 
These instalments cover the years 1803-5. 


Dvuriuinc, Levi, Giorgio Enrico, and Jac. 
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Gelli, Bibliografia del duello, con numerose 

note sulla questione del duello e sulle re- 

centi leghe antiduellistiche di Germania, 

Austria ed Italia; con prefazione di G. E. 

Levi. Milan, Ulr. Hoepli, 1903. 633 p. 8°, 

2ol. 

Ewatp, Heinrich. Davies, T. Witton. Hein- 
rich Ewald, Orientalist and theologian, 
1803-1903: a centenary appreciation. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin, 1903. 11+146 p. il. 

Contains an annotated list of the books and 
pamphlets written by Ewald (40 titles. ) 
FRENCH poeTRY. Lachévre, Fréd. Biblio- 

graphie des recueils collectifs de poésies 

publiées de 1597 a 1700, donnant: 1° la de- 
scription et le contenu des recueils; 2° les 
pieces de chaque auteur, classées dans I’or- 
dre alphabétique du premier vers, précé- 
dées d’une notice bio-bibliographique etc. ; 
3° une table générale des piéces anonymes 
ou signées d'initiales (title et premier vers), 
avec l’indication des noms des auteurs pour 
celles qui ont pu leur étre attribuées; 4° la 
reproduction des piéces qui n’ont pas été 
relevées par les derniers éditeurs des poétes 
figurant dans ces recueils collectifs; 5° une 
table des noms cités dans le texte et le prem- 
ier vers des piéces des recueils collectifs, 
etc. Tome 2 (1636-1661). Paris, Leclerc, 

1903. 164-772 p. 4°. 

Furniture. Esther Singleton, author of 
“French and English furniture” (N. Y., Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) is preparing a bib- 
liography of all the works referred to in the 
preparation of that work, to appear as an 
appendix to the second edition. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. Nollen, J. S., comp. A 
chronology and practical bibliography of 
modern German literature. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1903. 118 p. D. 

The bibliography, which covers p. 41-109, 
is interleaved with blank pages. It is ar- 
ranged in broad classes, with subdivisions, 
each entry being numbered and cross refer- 
ences made to these numbers. Dates, pub- 
lishers and prices are given, and the character- 
istics of each work are briefly noted. : 
Great Britain, House of Commons. Por- 

ritt, Edward and Annie G. The unreformed 

House of Commons: parliamentary repre- 

sentation before 1832. Cambridge, Univer- 

sity Press, 1903. 2v. 21-623; 144+584 p. 4°. 

Pages 531-556 contain a classified list of 
sources and authorities. 


Green, Samuel Abbott. Ten facsimile repro- 
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ductions relating to various subjects. Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1903. 
The fine facsimiles given include “An early 
Boston imprint, 1681” (the “Pilgrim's pro- 
gress” printed by Samuel Green) ; the Boston 
Newsletter, 1704; “Reprints of early Boston 


newspapers,” and “Panorama of Boston, 1775 


10+ 36 p.+-plates 


Literature. Buibliographie der vergleichenden 
iteraturgeschichte; hrsg. von Arthur L 
Jellinek. 1 Bd. Berlin, Alexander Duncker, 


1903. 4+77 p. 8°, pap., 6 marks 


Intended to form a supplement to “Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte.” The 
first volume covers the subject from about 
the middle of 1902 to 1903. The material is 
arranged by topics and is made easily accesi 
ble by author and subject indexes. Four 
parts each year will form a volume 


Monasticism, Hannay, James O. The spirit 
and origin of Christian monasticism. Lon 
don, Methuen, 1903. 244-307 p. 12°. 
Contains an 8-page list of authorities 

Money. Hepburn, A. B. History of coinage 
and currency in the United States and the 
perennial contest for sound money. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. 204-666 p 

There is an annotated and classified bib- 
liography, p. 437-449. The annotations are 
particularly apt; the value of the numerous 
government official documents being indicated 
Puitippmnes. Library of Congress. A list 

of books (with references to periodicals) on 

the Philippine Islands in the Library of 

Congress; by A. P. C. Griffin, chief of Di- 

vision of Bibliography; with chronological 

list of maps in the Library of Congress, by 

P. Lee Phillips, chief of Division of Maps 

and Charts. Washington, Gov. Print. Of 

fice, 1903. 15-+-397 p. |. O. 

This handsome volume, issued in the now 
familiar format of the L. of C. publicat‘ons, 
is a most interesting revelation of the extent 
of the material in the library relating to the 
Philippine Islands. It records 1715 book ti- 
tles, 197 government documents, 45 consular 
reports and 970 references to articles in pe- 
riodicals. A classed arrangement, with 29 
subject headings, has been adopted. followed 
by author and subject indexes. There is a 
bibliographical introduction, reviewing the 
literature of the subject, and frequent anno- 
tations. It is announced that this list will be 
later followed by the publication of the “Bib- 
lioteca Filipino,” a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy of the Philippines, prepared by Dr. Pardo 
de Tavera, of Manila. 


Ella Goodwin, and 
A brief bibliography of 


SPELLING. Parmele, 
Simpson, Eliz. F. 
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simplified — spelling. [Privately printed 

Oshkosh, Wis.] 8 p. O. 

The compilers of this list are librarians of 
the State Normal School Libraries of Osh 
kosh and Stevens Point, respectively. Eight 
of the references apply to separate works or 
essays, the others (arranged chronologically) 
are to articles in periodicals and N. E. A 
proceedings 
Soutn Carouina. Smith, W. Roy South 

Carolina as a royal province, 1719-1776 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. 194 

441 p. &°. 

Gives a 4-page list of authorities 
STEVENSON, Robert Louis. Prideaux, Col. W 

F. A bibliography of the works of Robert 

Louis Stevenson. London, Frank Hollings, 

1903. 16-+-301 p. 8°. 

A full annotated bibliography of Steven 
son’s works, with a selected annotated bib 
liography of books, magazine articles, etc., 
about him 


TuHortum. Joiet, Cavalier H. Index to the 
literature of thorium, 1817-1902. (Smith- 
1374.) Wash 


Institution, 1903. 


sonian miscellaneous coll., 

ington, Smithsonian 

154 p. O. 

This is the latest in the series of bibliogra- 
phies prepared under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Indexing Chemical Literature, ap- 
pointed in 1882 by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. There are 
1123 titles recorded, in chronological order, 
and over 200 technical journals and serials 
have been analyzed for the material. The 
chronological record is supplemented by a 
compact author index. 


Unitep States. Volume 7 of the “Cam 
bridge modern history” deals with the United 
States, beginning with the period of English 
colonization in 1607. Pages 753-834 are bib 
liographical, classified and annotated and ar 
ranged according to the chapters by their sev 
eral authors 


The University oF THE State or NEw 
York publishes an important scientific bib- 
liography as Museum bulletin 66 (318 p. 
75 c.), “Index to publications of the New York 
State Natural History Survey and New York 
State Museum, 1837-1902.” It includes first a 
32-page list of the publications which are ana- 
lyzed by author and subject in the pages 
following. In the next 30 pages are given 
under each of about 200 different authors a 
list of his articles, with references to series, 
volume and page. This author index is fol- 
lowed by a general index of subjects cover- 
ing 223 pages and pertaining chiefly to geo- 
logical, mineralogical and paleontological pa- 
pers and to indexes to entomological and bo- 
tanical papers that have been published else- 
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where, but including also references under 

ordinal and English names of insects and 

generic names of plants. There is a valuable 

double column index of 127 pages to descrip- 

tions of genera and species of fossils. 
INDEXES. 

sIBLIOGRAPHIE DER DEUTSCHEN ZEITSCHRIFTEN- 

Litteratur mit Einschlufs von Sammel- 

werken und Zeitungsbeilagen. Band 12: 

Alphabetisches, nach Schlagworten sachlich 

geordnetes Verzeichnis von Aufsatzen, die 

wahrend der Monate Januar bis Juni 1903 

in uber 2000 zumeist wissenschaftlichen 

Zeitschriften, Sammelwerken und Zeitungs- 

beilagen deutscher Zunge erschienen sind, 

mit Autoren-Register ; unter besonderer Mit- 
wirkung von Dr. E. Roth fiir den medi- 
zinisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Teil und 

mit Beitragen von Edg. Funke und A. L 

Jellinek, herausgegeben von F. Dietrich 

Lieferung 1. [5 Lieferungen.] Leipzig, Fe- 

lix Dietrich, 1903. 4°. 

CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PERIODICALS.—The H 
W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis, has consoli- 
dated the “Cumulative index to a selected list 
of periodicals,” formerly published by the 
Cumulative Index Co., of Cleveland, with the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. The 
new work indexes 62 magazines in one al- 
phabet, and the subscription price is $6 per 
year. The number dated December, 1903, is 
issued as covering the year just closed, index- 
ing “25 magazines complete for the vear 1003 
and 36 additional magazines complete for the 
last six months of 1903.” The statement ap- 
pears to be correct for the monthlics, of 
which the December numbers have been in- 
cluded, but of the weeklies very few are in- 
dexed after the first week in December and 
none for the whole month — indeed as this 
number of the index appeared before the 
close of the year, such completeness would be 
patently impossible. The H. W. Wilson Co. 
announces that the index will be henceforth 
issued in complete cumulation every three 
months, the intervening numbers covering one 
month and two months respectively. A change 
has been made in the plans for the cumu- 
lated volume 1900-1903, which will now index 
62 instead of 41 magazines. This “will fol- 
low the plan of the ‘Reader’s guide’ and all 
articles will be indexed by author and sub- 
ject in one alphabet. This will make a book 
of about 1200 closely printed double column 
nonpareil pages, similar to the ‘Reader’s 
guide,’ and will furnish a basis for the ‘Read- 
er’s guide,’ just as the ‘United States cata- 
log’ furnishes a basis for the ‘Cumulative 
book index.’ The fifty per cent. increase in 
the amount of information furnished by this 
index has made necessary an advance in the 
price, which has been fixed at $15.” 


Hotes and Queries. 


MISNAMED AGAIN.— Poor Don Carlos, 
brother of Philip 1v. (see Liprary JOURNAL 
of October), after having gone round the 
world under the name of his brother, he now 
figures in Newnes’ “Art library” as his 
nephew, Balthasar Carlos. When will our 
instructors learn to be careful? L. A. B. 

ERRATA: LARNED'’S HISTORY FOR READY REF- 
ERENCE. — Page 2404 (vol. 4), A.p. 1887-1893, 
“An act passed in 1887” referring to the 
Maoris electing their own representatives — 
who must be Maoris or half-castes — should 
be 1867. The point is rather important, as 
showing how soon the colonists granted the 
franchise to the natives. At the present time 
a Maori is a member of the executive with- 
out portfolio. 

H. Barutr, Wellington, New Zealand. 

BooKs BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. — Why 
have neither Dewey nor Cutter in their rules 
for cataloging made any provision for bring- 
ing together in the catalog books by an anony- 
mous author? For instance, there was “The 
martyrdom of an empress” [anon.] ; and then 
“A doffed coronet,” by the author of the fore- 
going; and then “A keystone of empire,” by 
the author of the foregoing; and then an- 
other whose title escapes me momentarily. 
According to all cataloging rules, the catalog 
will not supply the missing title due to my 
momentary forgetfulness. My memory now 
tells me that the other title is “The tribulations 
of a princess,” but perhaps too late to be of 
use. If I am not bound by any set of rules, 
the difficulty is easily solved, but if I am 
properly educated as a model librarian I must 
abide by Dewey or Cutter. D. 

[Mr. Cutter in his rules expresses the con- 
viction that it is “quite as important to teach 
catalogers the theory, so that they can catalog 
independently of rules, as to accustom them to 
refer constantly to hard and fast rules.” The 
scattering throughout a catalog of books by 
one anonymous author is a serious annoyance 
to the reader who wants some other book “by 
the author of For a card catalog it is a 
simple matter to make the necessary addi- 
tional entries or references. In the printed 
fiction finding list of the Brookline Public Li- 
brary (1895) the various books “by the au- 
thor of ‘Miss Toosey’s mission,” were en- 
tered, in addition to title entry, in alphabetic 
order under “Miss Toosey’s mission, author 
of,” using the latter title practically as an 
author entry. The real name of the author of 
the “Miss Toosey” books was announced last 
year as Evelyn Whittaker; and the real name 
of the author of “The martyrdom of an em- 
press” and its successors has recently been 
made public on the printed catalog cards of 
the Library of Congress. The author is Mrs. 
Philip F. Cunliffe-Owen (formerly Marguer- 
ite du Plantz), of whom a portrait appeared 
in Harper's Weekly, Nov. 
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All Librarians should have a copy 
of our Booklet 542 


describes three new lines of Stee/ 
Cabinets which we are carrying in stock 
and offering at particularly low prices. | 


They are: 
Steel Document Files 
Steel Vertical Files 

Steel Card Index Drawers 


The booklet particularly illustrates a large 
_ number of small file cases suited to library uses 
which can be shipped promptly on order. 
These cabinets are incombustible, durable, 
neatly made and finished, and indispensable to 


Safe Filing. 


| COPIES OF BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


55 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ALL STERL” BOOK STACK 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


Efficient Serviceto Librarians 


| ‘HE service we render to librarians and book committees, 
both in the way of information and the supplying of all 
books ordered, is most efficient and thorough. 


TWO REASONS 


1.—Our stock is larger and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States. 


2.—Our extensive experience gained from constant attention 
to library orders enables us to give much practical information 
and many suggestions to book buyers. 


The book catalogues we publish are considered the best and 


most complete issued by any commercial house. One of our cata- 
logues includes over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion of 
the books we carry regularly in our stock. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture Hi n Ss’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


> 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
> 
> 
, 
‘ 
> 
> at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
\ 
‘ 
> 
> 
> 
> 
, 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
> 
> 
> 
> 
‘ 
> 
‘ 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY: 240-244 Bighth Se, U. S. A. New York, Chicago, London. 


on HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary pnt. 


T8s Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble t 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S, Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 

Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
LaMP, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6, Pp Putnam’ S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


IN PREPARATION 


The Annual Literary Index, 1900 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principai Events. 
Edited by W. I. Frercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members 
of the American Library Association and of the Library Journal staff. 


A Useful Work of Reference for Bookseller, Librarian, 
and the General Reader 


Tue ANNUAL LireRAry INDEX contains: (1) The index to periodical literature for the year 
1903, being the annual supplement to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” 1897-1902 ; 
(2) An index to essays and book-chapters in composite books of 1903, being the annual supple- 
ment to the new edition of Fletcher's ‘‘A. L. A. Index to General Literature,” published in 
1g01 ; (3) An author-index, both to periodical articles and to book-chapters ; (4) A list of bibli- 
ographies issued in 1903; (5) A necrology of authors for 1903, extremely useful to catalogers ; 
(6) An index of dates of events in 1903, furnishing a useful guide to the daily press. 


One vol., cloth, similar to ‘‘ Poole’s Index’’ and the ‘A. L. A. Index,’’ $3.50 net 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 
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Telegraphic Address: Avo.tr Weicet, Leirzic. Please put full name and address on all communications. 


ADOLF WEIGEL, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for Abroad. 


4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. LEIPZIC. 4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. 


Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 
position to procure all books, mew as well as second-hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS 


Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 
Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


f 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
are always crowned with success. 


ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. Please write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 

LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


497-505 Pearl Street, New York City 
Hallenbeck Building 
Telephone 4807 Franklin Near Centre Street 
We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 
Estimates Given 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals is a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriodica/s 
~ Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
ates, 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


all publications that increase the value of 
their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals centain the latest develop- 
ment ef advanced thought In science, litera- 
ture, and the useful arts. Magazine articles 
are much sought after by all interested In 
timely topics and all these have been made 
easily available and doubly valuable in all 
reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS. 


With this Index it is an easy matter to 
locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, 
and it is well adapted to the needs of both | 
large and small libraries. Whether your 


reference work Is with children, teachers, 
students, professional men or club women 
you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price is soon 
earned in time saved. 

Ask for free sample copy. 

CUMULATIVE INDEX CO. 

so4 American Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Carnegie Free Library, Buquesne, Pa. 
World's Work, v. 1 to Dec., 1903. 
Century Magazine, v. 1, 1881 to Dec., 1903. 
Scribner's Monthly, v. 1 to 22, 1870-1881. 
Educational Review, v. 1 to Dec., 1903. 
Atlantic Monthly, v. 1 to Dec., 1903. 


Carnegie Library, Pittebergh, Pa. 
Lord, Beacon Lights of History, 1st series, Old 
Pagan Civilization; 2d series, v. 8, roth Century 
Writers. 


Case Library, Cleveland, O. 
Heine’s Prose Miscellanies. Philadelphia, 1876. 
Kelton’s Indian Names of Places. 
Gayarre’s Reign of Philip 1. 
Champney’s Three Vassar Girls in Italy. 
Sermons by American Rabbis. 


Lib. Univ. Celifernia, Berkeley, Cal. 


Adams, John, Familiar Letters. 187s. 

Birkbeck, Letters from Illinois. 1818. 

Bremer, Homes of the New World, 3 v. 1853. 
Buckingham, Travels in America, 2 v. 1841. 
Murat, America. 1849. 

Rosenthal, America and France. 1882. 

Seward, W. H., Story of Life, 3 v. 1891. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Charles Livingston, 276 W. 1324 St., N. Y. 


Clippings; literary curiosities; books, etchings; dic- 
tionary stand; electrotypes of yachts, churches, ex- 
hibition medals; Molineux trial exhibits. 


Catalog Index Cards 


We manufacture Index Cards for all 
makes of cabinets. 


Get our prices and samples before 
placing your next order. 


euvrery | STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
| Core 707-719 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Magazines. I will undertake 


to supply any 
magazine or review published, at a price 


per copy depending upon its market value, 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 


| have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as the production of the periodical press for 


the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. . . . 


A. S. CLARK, 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


Rare and Choice Books 


We. invite the attention of book-buyers to our large 

stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Will furnish any book ever pub- 
lished. Our “Shoppe” is the World’s Emporium for 
books on Mormonism. Send lists of wants. Catalogues 
on request. 


SHEPARD BOOK CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


L/’RARY RESEARCH.—Topics and references of 

all kinds and in any language looked up in 
large libraries, for scholars, writers and others. 
Copies, abstracts and translations made. Proofread- 
ing and typewriting from manuscript in ancient and 
modern languages. References: the librarian of 
Harvard University, the Boston Public Library, and 
the Boston Athenzum. Address Miss M. H. Buckx- 
incHAM, No. 13 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


A LIBRARIAN of 20 years’ experience in re- 

_ Organizing and carrying on extensive libraries, 
desires to correspond with anyone knowing of pos- 
sible good openings during 1904. Address Lisra- 
RIAN, care of LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
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| H. SOTHBRAN & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE “EN BLOC” 


A Historical Library of 9000 Volumes 


Consisting solely of Books and Pamphlets relating to the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES 


From the end of the Sixteenth to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, and comprising 


practically all the printed sources for the History of the period. Details on applicatior 


140 Strand, W. C., and 87 Piccadilly, W., London 


Telegraphic Address: anes LONDON, Codea: UNICODE and A BO 


The ‘Dura Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
: = ‘ the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
; growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 

r BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 
Wales improved Book-Binding. Pat June7, is, YOu have not seen, or tried this binding, 
, State Rights for Sale. you are not doing the best for your 
Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 


other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 
The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 


books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than pubiishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE will be ready about November 15th. Kindly let us know 


if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order or a chance to price a list for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 
We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this trial. 


Library Department of 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers 


: 33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square North), New York 
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HENRY MALKAN, cerartment 
5 DEPARTMENT 
WE HAVE unsparingly reduced prices on nearly all of our stock. It 
would be simply impossible to catalogue all of our books—we can 
only list many which are truly representative of all. In this sale publishers’ 
prices and discounts are fairly swept away on a tide of wonderfully low 
figures. We have over 2,500 titles of $1.50 Popular Fiction issued within 
the past two years by Houghton, Harper, Scribner, etc., etc., which we 
offer at 40 cents each. We have also over 2,500 titles in all branches 
of literature, which we offer at from 50 to 60 per cent. less than list prices, 
and many of them were published net. 

The above two offers are merely samples of what we have decided to 
do in the way of ruthless reduction, both on account of lack of room and 
rather than send them to auction. Librarians can now reap the benefit of 
above decision. 

We cordially invite Librarians to call mow. A personal visit is ear- 
nestly requested, and by appointment preferably. Whether you buy or not 
you will be made very welcome. We wish you to look over our enormous 
stock and inspect our modern methods and up-to-date system for supplying 
Libraries. 

Below are a few Bargains, picked out at random, and we assure you 
that practically all of our stock will be sold at proportionate rates. 


HISTORIC LONG ISLAND. By Rurvus Rockwett Witson. Copiously 
illustrated. 8vo, buckram, gilt. N. Y., 1g02z. Pub. at $2.00. 
Our price, 90 Cents 


Of this, the only work of its kind upon Long Island, we have secured the entire edition and the copyright. 


RICHARD WAGNER. By Hovston S. CuHamsBervarn. Translated and 
revised by G. Ainstize Hicut. Photogravure, collotypes, facsimiles, and 
engravings. Square royal 8vo, cloth. London, Dent, 1g00. Pub. at $4.50. 

Our price, $1.75 

SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: GARDEN DE- 
LIGHTS, ETC. By Atice Morse Earte. Many neat half-tone illus- 
trations. Square 8vo, decorated cloth, gilt tops. 1902. Very slightly 
damaged as to binding. Pub. at $2.50 ; Our price, $1.00 


VOLTAIRE. Works. “La Verité Edition.” Versions by SMoLLeTT, revised 
and modernized. Critique and Biography by John Morley. 168 fine plates. 

42 vols., 8vo, half morocco, backs and tops gilt. N.Y.,n.d. Pub. at $126.00. 

Our price, $63.00 


APPLETON’S SCIENCE SERIES. The four sections complete. 60 
vols., 8vo, cloth. Pub. at $144.00 Our price, $90.00 


* One set only left of above item. 


All books sold entirely subject to your approval. They may be returned for any 
reason whatever. Sample volumes of sets sent for inspection. Quotations on all books 
@nd lists promptly furnished, with the distinct understanding that all subsequent 
orders will be filled at same rates. 


HENRY MALKAN, 


1 William Street, Hanover Square, New York 
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